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Notes of the Week 


The National Government goes on fortified by 
the confidence and goodwill of those who saw to 
its support at the polls. It is rid 

His Party of what had become an incubus— 
—_ or the agreement to differ. That vain 
“iad transparent compromise brought 
neither honour to those who made it nor strength 
to the counsels of a great nation still critically in 
distress. Neither during nor after the Election 
were the Samuelite Liberals necessary to salvation 
nor useful in a Cabinet. The malignant manceuvres 
of Mr. Ramsay Muir were always in the way, and 
that almost extinct volcano, David Lloyd-George, 
rumbled in the middle distance. Now we know 
where we are. We have our Labour Prime Minis- 
ter, our J. H. Thomas, our real Liberalism, and 
the full force of Conservatism, which make a real 


National Government. We may justly applaud. 


Sir Herbert Samuel for intentions better than his 
deeds. And the Simonites for a real consistency 
and patriotism. A National Government could 
spare ill those who now compose it. 
** 
* 
The rather pompous and wholly confused letter 
in which the Samuelites announce and endeavour 
A to explain their resignations is 
Saponaceous merely bewildering. They have 
Letter toyed with tariffs for months from 
the strangely semi-detached position of members 


of a responsible Government on whom irresponsi- . 


bility for policy had been conferred by one of the 
Most futile devices that the tortuosities of politics 
have ever known. 


Then they profess to discover something in the 
Ottawa agreements which so changes the face of 
the tariff situation that they are able to pretend 
that a departure which they should have made 
months ago has now been forced upon them. They 
talk of ‘‘ fundamental differences.’’ What funda- 
mental differences have arisen since they agreed 
that there should be fundamental differences ? They 
talk glibly about recognising ‘‘ the importance to 
the country of united national action.’’ If they 
thought, twelve months ago, that the national need 
was great and that they could render help, what 
has happened in the meantime ‘to lessen the 
national problem, or to make them less able to help 
in its solution ? 


In the light of recent events the letter of the 
Samuelites is a piece of special pleading, distasteful 
in its smugness and unhe]pful as a contribution 
in what still remains not only a national but an 
Imperial emergency. The Samuelites may have 
deceived themselves (a none too difficult task) but 
they will deceive no one else. So we wish them 
goodbye, and search as we may, we find no regrets 
for their going. 


As for Lord Snowden, that. embittered bull-dog, 
his case and his presentation of it stand differently. 
The most fervid Tory will not deny 

Furious _ admiration to the admirable trucu- 
Philip lence of his letter. Besides he is, 

in a quivering world, the one rock of wholesale, 
lop-sided, unquestioning Free Trade, a violently 
jubilant martyr to a meaningless conscience. He 
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ment, that he cannot change his mind. And he 
fights. We are reminded by the delicious blud- 
geonings of his letter, aimed. impartially at all 
persons, parties, countries and Dominions, of how 
he fought in the General Election. He makes a real 
sacrifice and he can expect no political future. But 
he must take’ with him—however keenly he may 
dislike them—the plaudits of those whom he curses. 


As for the new appointments, they will arouse 
just as many feelings as there are appointments 
Th themselves. That Major Walter 
The 


de Elliott should become Minister of 
Agriculture is altogether admirable. 


He is young, able, enthusiastic, and has the cause _ 


of agriculture at heart. We are a little dubious 
about Sir John Gilmour. He has shown neither 
’ vigour nor vision at the Ministry of Agriculture. 
All we can do is to hope that his qualities of 
dogged insistence will carry him and the Govern- 


ment through obvious storms ahead at the Home> 


~ Office. The appointment of Sir Godfrey Collins 
_is frankly mystifying—except on the ground that 
he happens to be a Simonite. We leave it to Scot- 
land to hope for the best from him. 


* * 
* 


The League of Nations, in popular parlance, 
has been ‘‘ getting it in the neck ”’ from Ireland’s 
playbhoy. From the frosty silence 
that greeted Mr. De Valera’s turn 
the entertainment provided would 
appear not to have achieved popularity. Yet 
there was a great deal in the ex-chief of gunmen’s 
speech that all reasonable men away from the atmo- 
sphere peculiar to Geneva of the League recognise 
as true, and that body will do well to take his 
words to heart. One of the most common and 
damaging, but also one of the most just criticisms 
of the conduct of the League—as apart from its 
structure and general conception—is that the 
- Secretariat, by which name are known the perma- 
nent officials grouped round the Secretary-Géneral 
and that exalted personage himself, works in a 
hothouse atmosphere of mutual admiration which 
prevents its seeing the problems before it in the 

light of outer day. 


That the League has provided a starting point 
for the development of a world freshly and perhaps 
better organised than in the past 

Good Works ;, hardly to be denied. In theory 
its relation to existing States should be that of 
the Jockey Club to owners and jockeys. In prac- 
tice the League has achieved some striking results 
ti: which justice has before now been done in the 
pages of the Saturday Review. Its mantle has 
been spread to prevent or minimise unnecessary 
conflict, and to encourage excellent administration 
in backward parts of the world such as has led 


Irak, after twelve years’ nurse-tending by Greg 
Britain, to be adjudged worthy of independence, 
Not less interesting, perhaps, will be the record of 
Irak after twelve years’ experience on its own, 
** 
* 


But the League’s practice has gone further, 
Not content with minor, if highly useful, achieve 
; ment, it has rushed on to gra 
with gigantic problems like 
Them of armaments and of the Far Eag, 
_. The former was seriously difficult 
to avoid, although sager counsels at Geneva might 
have obtained the postponement of the Disarm. 
ment Conference till a fitter time. Sagacity of 
this sort, however, could hardly be expected; jt 
was almost inevitable that the League should fall 
a victim, on the one hand, to the dreamy philan. 
thropists typified by Viscount Cecil and, on the 
other, to hard-headed nationalists manceuvring 
the League’s mechanism for their own ends. 


* * 
* 


But the Far Eastern embroglio could have been 
evaded with ease. A modicum of good sense and 
clear sight should have taught the 
Nostro Bono League to keep its Sage from 
between the hammer of Japan and the anvil of 
China—if such a simile can be admitted in case 
ot bubbling chaos like the latter. Naturally 
enough, Mr. De Valera almost openly adopts the 
Chinese claims and by his contumelious treatment 
of Japan renders more likely the withdrawal of 
that country from the League, which will entirely 
destroy the League’s potential influence for good 
in the western Pacific. For the Irish leader, 
though justified in his criticisms of the League, 
turns them in the direction opposed to all the 
forces of order. It is of the utmost importance 
that Englishmen should not follow him along this 
line. So long as we do not see that Japan is con 
cerned to preserve or create a civilised conduct of 
affairs on the marches of China, and that Chinese 
appeals to international law are a foul smoke 
screen, so long shall we be doing our worst for 
peace in the Orient. 


** 
Disarmament is a matter of yet more urgent, if 
not vital, concern. For months, almost for yeats, 
the pleasing theory has been prop* 
The Blessed gated that ~ Paes oy and there 
Form fore peace, could be attained by 
quantitative ’’ or ‘‘ qualitative ’’ formula, and 
the world has most wrongly been taught to believt 
that, if they were not found, disaster would ensue. 
Those who, like the Saturday Review, pointed 
the real facts were insulted or neglected. It was 
wrong because silly and therefore dangerous. Ne 
disaster is to be apprehended from what is te 
the ‘‘ failure’ of the Disarmament Conferent 
save to those false prophets who are striving © 
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build a personal success out of its platform. 
Disaster is threatened by quite different causes, 
but is not inevitable if the causes are rightly 


handled. 
** 


* 
To a world afflicted by sentimentalism and 
hidden ambition came the thunder of the German 
demand for equality of argument, 
Brass Tacks and the no less resounding crash 
of M. Herriot’s speech in reply. It is hardly 
possible longer to obscure the facts, which have 
before now been set forth in these columns. While 
England and France have reduced their fighting 
forces and shown the maximum will to peace, 
Germany has for long secretly strengthened hers 
in defiance of treaty obligations, and now seeks 
todo so openly. And to what end? ‘* We have 
not,’’ said M. Herriot, ‘* been alone in saying that 
a rearmament of Germany would be the begin- 
ning of a return to past madness. The present 
question is of that re-armament.’’ If Sir John 
Simon, as reported, expressed astonishment to 
Baron von Neurath, the German foreign minister, 
at the resentment in Germany caused by the 
British statement, he must be the only informed 
person to feel it. Germany’s ambitions and 
methods are now plain to the world, and no one 
should be surprised at Germans not liking this. 


Praise is due to the solitary British correspon- 
dent at Geneva who has had the courage to tell the 
truth. He was also the first, last Sunday, to print 
in an English newspaper the fact that a positive 
accord has been concluded between Germany and 
Italy. Reference was made many weeks ago to 
this in the Saturday Review. The accord, virtually 
concluded last autumn, is one of the things for 
which France has to thank the late M. Briand’s 
management of foreign affairs. Its existence gives 
the clue to present Italian policy. If peace is to 
be maintained and ensured, it will only be by 
taking hard facts into account, and not by the 
ostrich way. 


* * 
* 


Everyone in this country is interested in en- 
couraging our agricultural production and con- 
‘Ware th fining middlemen’s profits within 
Middle _- reasonable limits. There are so 
many ways of drawing wool over 

the consumers eyes. 

At first sight it might appear that the farmer 
had gained his point in the milk settlement, which 
provides for an average payment of ls. 2d. per 
gallon, or an aggregate of 14s. for 12 gallons 
over 12 months, as against Ils. O§d. per 
gallon, or an aggregate of 12s. 6d. for last year. 
Actually the contract price granted by the distri- 
butors was so far below the cost of production that 
they had to make concessions to stimulate the pro- 
duction of winter milk. As a result of those con- 


cessions, the apparent gain of the farmer of 1s. 6d. 
over the twelve months represents an actual gain 
of sevenpence. 


Those farmers who deal with the smaller buyers 
can count on the increase. On the other hand, 
those who provide the large-scale buyers for the 
London market have no such satisfactory result 
to show. What they gain on the swings they have 
more than lost on the roundabouts. In the past 
they were only required to put their milk on the 
rail for London at the nearest station—an opera- 
tion that involved no cost since he had the men and 
carts. 


** 
* 


Now that philanthropic institution, the United 
Dairies, requires him to deliver his milk at a tank 
depét, which may be ten or fifteen 
The Snag miles away, and eer the distance 
is too great for his ordinary vehicles, it kindly 
undertakes to collect at a charge of a halfpenny 
per gallon. To this charge is added a halfpenny 
per gallon for handling at the depét: that is to 
say, the farmer is mulcted a penny per gallon, a 
shilling a gallon over twelve months, and_ his 
apparent gain of sevenpence per gallon over the 
same period is converted into a net loss of five- 
pence per gallon. 


In these circumstances it is scarcely surprising 
that the milk producers of such a county as Wilt- 
shire, who are largely dependent on the London 
market, only accepted the settlement with the 
greatest reluctance, all the more so because they 
had completed arrangements for providing London 
with a direct supply of milk. 


* * 
* 


If, like the writer, one has completed recently 
a journey of some twelve hundred miles up and 
down the roads of England and 
a Scotland, it is impossible not to 
be impressed and even shocked by 
the uniform magnificence of roads and road sur- 
faces. One stretch of road, between Perth and 
Stirling, cambered, banked and surfaced for the 
Gods of motoring, is a dream of engineering skill 
and efficiency. All the roads are luxurious and 
speed-inviting. But could we ever afford all this 
luxury? And is it just or reasonable that heavy 
lorries, with or without trailers, large coaches and 
steam tractors should, without let, hindrance or 
toll, take these roads and pulverise them in the 
carriage of persons and merchandise? Mean- 

while, 

“the scenery’s divine 
And the victuals and the wine 
Pretty good.” 


The inns of England are not so good as the 
roads. But they are quite good. 
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“It is difficult to understand the interest dis- 
played in Mr. Gandhi's self-imposed fast. As a 
I : gnificance; nay, rather, 
it was a gross and ridiculous im- 
pertinence. As a political manceuvre it could only 
have had a meaning if both Simla and Whitehall 
were more utterly bereft of intelligence than even 
they have ever been at any period of British- 
Indian affairs. Asa ‘‘ stunt ”’ why all this pother? 
Mr. Gandhi fasted for some six days. But this 
is a mere trifle. Signor Succi—some of our 
readers will remember the old Aquarium, the 
moustached, pallid, emaciated and immaculate 
gentleman smoking cigarettes in a glass case while 
an attendant roared without, ‘‘ Come and see 
Signor Succi; he still fasts, he still lives ’’— 
fasted, even at his first attempt, for five times as 
long; ladies on the sands of watering places have 
done twice the amount of time; creatures cf 
fashion have thought little of similar attainments 
as a slimming process. 


Mr. Gandhi is, as we believe, a charlatan; his 
methods of publicity are old-fashioned, his per- 
formance amateur. He never meant to starve him- 
self to death. And if his unlamented end were to 
be brought about by his stupid antics, that would 
be an accident, not a design. 

** 
* 

A show that everyone should see and will see 
is Strange Orchestra at the St. Martin’s Theatre 
by Rodney Ackland. The setting 

A Theatre is the English Montparnasse, 

Note otherwise comic Chelsea; the 
persons, a heterogeneous collection of lodgers, of 
strictly conventional type and all untrue either to 
themselves or to their surroundings. Here is 
nothing new. But Strange Orchestra is lifted 
from discursive giggle by Mr. Ackland’s fiercely 
boiling emotion and power of the sudden throb 
ot drama; yes, and by something else too that, if 
he learns to break away from the lure of tittivating 
the public with stale quips, will take him far—the 
gift of building his play on an idea, and not merely 
spouting ideas like volcanic islands in a waste oi 
watery dialogue. 


A girl who knows she must shortly lose her sig’ 
falls in love; the man is a scoundrel and a thief, 
and on the very night he decamps with her trinkets 
she goes blind, in ignorance that her idol is shat- 
tered. To spare her, she is told that he has been 
killed in an accident, but a cattish rival blurts out 
the truth. Fear proves to have been a sorry coun- 
sellor : instead of ruining the girl’s life, knowledge 
of the truth is seen after the first shock to be the 
beginning of a new and higher life within her. 
Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson is a touching figure 
as the blind girl, but lacks variety: as yet her 
technique is greater than her feeling. What makcs 
the performance memorable is the superb acting ul 
Miss Laura Cowie, as the girl’s mother and letter 


of rooms to would-be artists. Nothing finer ha 
bcen seen on the stage for these many years, 4 
vision of loveliness, divinely funny, Miss Cowie 
transfigures the play with a passion and perfection 
of execution worthy of tragedy. 
* 
A friend just returned from Spain tells me the 
chief signs of trouble are at the frontier, not fo 
: those wanting to enter so much a 
fopring for those wanting to quit, and no 
for foreigners but for natives, This 
happens at Irun on the west, not at all at the other 
end of the Pyrenees where anybody can walk over 
without attracting much notice. But on the Basque 
border is quite another story. 


And the Basques are far from being en. 
thusiastic republicans. It is rumoured that 
the other day the President of the Repub 
lic decided to take a holiday at San Sebastian 
and wrote for a suite of rooms at the principal 
hotel. The answer was that, if he came, all the 
other guests would leave at once, so he must either 
take the whole hotel or stay away. He tried all 
the other hotels with the same result and had to 
seek a more hospitable clime. 


An unfortunate English lady was_ recently 
fined £11 at Valencia for indiscreet conversa 
tion in her hotel after dinner. Then the 
other day, there was an advertisement in the 
Times that banknotes had mysteriously arrived 
from Spain presumably placed in the wrong 
envelope after censorship of correspondence. 
Really, the black cabinet should be more careful 
or no Spaniard will dare to write love-letters to 


foreign ladies. 


Annoyance has been caused not only to 
Hungarian royalists but to the Archduke Anton of 
‘ Habsburg and his wife, Princess 
Heir to the Jjeana, by a story that has been 
Heseerian going the rounds of the press about 
a vigorous campaign alleged to be 
in progress for placing their infant son on the vacant 
throne at Budapest. Two years ago the Arch 
duke Anton acknowledged Otto of Habsburg, son 
and heir of the late Emperor, as head of the Hous, 
and he remains on good terms with the Empress 
Zita, who was represented at his wedding last yeat. 
He is a grandson of Don Carlos, the late head of 
the House of Bourbon, and is a mild-mannered 
young man not in the least likely to cherish fam 
tastic ambitions. The only pretexts for so-called 
stunt rumours are that he named his child Stephen 
after the patron saint of Hungary and _ that, 
Princess Ileana being a Roumanian, her son's 
accession would bring Hungary more closely into 
the Roumanian orbit. That, however, would 
scarcely commend itself to sensitive Hungariat 
patriots, and Roumania has by this time realised 
that she has bitten off about as much Hungarial 
territory as she can chew, 
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By a vote of 314 votes to 24 the Bill granting 
Catalonia her Statute of Home Rule has been 
passed through the Spanish 
Home Rule Cortes, after long and often acri- 
in Catal monious discussion lasting over 
six months. This overwhelming majority in Par- 
liament must not be considered to represent a 
similar unanimity of opinion among the popula- 
tion of Spain, as the parliamentary result was the 
consequence of a pact between the Socialists and 
the Catalan deputies who are all of the extreme 
left, the former voting for the Catalan Statute in 
return for the support of the latter in their revo- 
jutionary agrarian Bill, which was simultaneously 
voted and passed in the same session of the Cortes. 


With the visit of the Prime Minister of the 
Republic, Sefior Azafia, to Barcelona officially to 
deliver the Statute to Sefior Francisco Macia, the 
first President of the Generalidad of Catalonia, 
the aspirations of the Catalan autonomists are 
realised and a full return made to Catalonia of 
faculties of which she has been gradually deprived 
by her kings and rulers during the past 500 years, 
in their efforts to unify the Spanish Peninsula and 
to centralise its government. 

* * 
* 

The new Republican constitution gives the 

faculty to the other parts of Spain also to apply 

for their autonomy, and there are 

Further = movements in this direction in 

Navarre, Valencia and the 

Basque provinces; it remains to be seen if they 

will follow the example of Catalonia and cause 
further decentralisation of Government in Spain. 


The advent of Catalonia’s home-rule has curi- 
ously synchronised with the anniversary of the fall 
cf Barcelona on September 11th, 1714, to the Duke 
of Berwick, Commander-in-Chief of Philip V. in 
the war of the Spanish succession, from which the 
Catalans date the loss of most of their privileges. 


Only the future can show the effect that Catalan 
autonomy will have on Catalonia herself and her 
relations with the rest of Spain, and whether it 
will remove the causes of jealousy and ill-feeling 
between them or merely augment them. Catalonia 
is the biggest workshop of Spain and produces 
practically all her textiles, while Barcelona is her 
largest port. Thus Catalonia needs the rest of 
Spain as her market and the rest of Spain requires 
Catalonia’s industry to supply her needs; friction 
between the two must necessarily be damaging to 
both, but the situation is potentially more harmful 


to the producer than the consumer. 
** 
* 


Movements Galicia, 


Plato pointed out long ago that punishment 
had only two justifications; it must be either de- 
Pri terrent or reformative. The idea 
Hospital 2 of vengeance is merely wicked: 
for no good man could ever wish 

to make anyone anything but better. We have 
said elsewhere something as to the need of exemp- 


lary punishment: at the same time it is impossible 
not to sympathise with the suggestions contained 
in Dr. Grace Pailthorpe’s ‘‘ Studies in the 
Psychology of Delinquency,’ just issued by the 
Medical Research Council. 

Undoubtedly in an ideal state, much crime 
would be prevented by a hospital based on the 
principle that crime is ‘‘ a symptom of underlying 
defect or disease.’’ Miracles can be worked by 
well-directed psychological treatment and youth, 
which in the past would have been condemned to 
final failure, can be restored to a full sense of 
social responsibility. The trouble is that things 
must be dealt with as they are and punishment 
as a deterrent must remain, until that very doubt- 
ful future when everyone will be so well-adjusted 
that crime will be no more than an evil memory. 


The announcement that direction indicators on 
motor-cars may be made compulsory will be wel- 
‘ comed by a large number of ex- 
say perienced motorists. In the land 
Lights! of Goethe they are obligatory, 
and all but universal in France. 
In the latter country the most usual pattern 
is a light fitted below or in a line with the 
regular back light and automatically brought on 
by application of the brake. Excellent in traffic 
suddenly slowed down, this also helps when 
vehicles turn across the road, a manceuvre seldom 
accomplished without a touch of the brake. Three 
position indicators with different lights for 
Stop,’’ Left and ‘* Right,’ are more com- 
plete, but must be worked by hand and naturally 
cost more. The popular and pretty German 
illuminated arm coming out to right or left is 
really less effective. 


Direction indicators came in slowly on the 
Continent; only drivers accustomed to them and 
suddenly plumped down amid English traffic that 
knows them not can realise the advantage con- 
ferred on motorists by this simple little device. 


Sir Ronald Ross 


He cleansed the uninhabitable places, 
And vanquished Death, and made dread horror 
dim ; 
But Death did not forget, and summoned him 
Relentlessly to the far unknown spaces. 


Derided by his peers, through maddening days 
Of tropic heat he strove to prove a thought 
Was right, till triumphing, release he brought 

To countless souls who mourn him and who praise. 

Then .go, brave Spirit, on your final quest, 
Alone, as when from that anopheles 
You wrenched the secret of a grim disease. 


Bless’d by the East, hailed Conqueror in the West ; 


Go, find your peace, with the high-honoured 
dwell 


Immortal in the fields of asphodel. 
A. R. UBSDELL.. 
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World Action for World Stability 


By B. H. Bowen 


T is generally admitted that a considerable rise 
in commodity prices is essential to the world’s 
economic salvation. The question that will 

confront the delegates at the Economic Conference 
will be one of ways and means. 

Efforts of various governments to uphold the 
prices of specific commodities have proved futile 
and costly. The only alternative seems to be that 
of devising some means of cheapening currency 
the world over. If the Conference can evolve 
measures to this end, without causing any violent 
upheavals, it will have done much towards righting 
a world now financially topsy-turvy. 

There is only one commodity which is scarce to- 
day, but it is that one which dictates the prices of 
all others. It would not be inaccurate to state that 
the values of most products—measured in terms 
of each other—are much the same as they were 
- before the slump, but, in terms of gold, every com- 
modity shows a calamitous drop. Unfortunately 
grain is measured in a golden bushel, and a piece 
of cloth with an inflexible carat yard-stick. 

Gold became the generally accepted measure of 
values because of its relative scarcity, but, during 
the last few decades, the products of the world 
have increased out of all proportion to its supply 
of gold, and the situation has lately been 
aggravated by the fact that so much of this 
already inadequate supply has come to rest in the 
the vaults of America and France. The counters 
in the game of commerce no longer represent the 
resources of the players. Since there are no more 
counters to be had, the only sane course is to 
change the face-value of those we have. 


An Arbitrary Device 


The monetary system is not a law of nature 
imposed from without by some “ divine thrusting 
on.’”’ It is a purely arbitrary device invented by 
man for his own convenience, and, as such, can be 
altered and modified as his convenience requires. 
So far it has been allowed to grow up in its own 
haphazard fashion, but the time has come when it 
must be revised and controlled by international 
co-operation. 

To abandon gold altogether would plunge us into 
chaos, but there is no reason why the value of gold 
should not be readjusted. The terrific fall in the 
prices of all basic commodities has brought trade 
to a stand-still, and it can only be restored by a 
no less spectacular rise. An increase of say sixty 
per cent. in the prices of raw materials and grain 
would probably bring them up to the cost of pro- 
duction. This rise can only be achieved by a 
general reduction in the value of currency. 

There is reason in assuming that the present rates 
of exchange between the more solvent nations are 
at their proper economic level, and provide a fair 
index of the stability of each. Should America 
depart from the Gold Standard, there can be little 
doubt that any fall in the gold value of her dollar 
would be accompanied by a corresponding fall in 


our pound sterling, and our exchange would remain 
at about the present level. America can stay op 
the Gold Standard indefinitely—whether it woul 
pay her is another matter. Hers is the power to 
save the world, and, since her difficulties equal 
those of Europe, she would surely be willing t 
assist in bringing about those changes in curreney 
values which alone can effect an immediate and 
permanent cure. 


If They Agreed 


If America, France and Great Britain agreed 
that, from a certain date, the gold value of their 
several currencies should be reduced by law to 
sixty per cent. of their present values—and 
stabilised thereat—and that all debts, international, 
governmental or individual should be placed on 
this new gold value—every nation that is linked to 
gold would be compelled to follow suit. The dollar 
would then have a gold value of 60 cents, the frane 
of 60 centimes, and the pound of about 8s, 64, 
This reduction of forty per cent. in the gold value 
of paper would mean an increase of sixty-six and 
two thirds per cent. in the paper value of gold. 
Our gold sovereign would have a paper value of 
£2 7s. and a gold dollar would be worth $1.67. 
There would be no alterations in rates of exchange. 
There would be no change in ledger balances, 
internal or external, no change in the amount 
required in one country to purchase remittances to 
send to another country, no regrets that payment 
had, or had not been made before the change was 
inaugurated—none of the international financial 
turmoil which ensued when England left the gold 
standard. 

There exists in the world to-day some 2,400 
million pounds worth of gold coin and bullion, the 
value of which under this scheme, would be 
increased to over 4,000 million pounds. With this 
addition to the working capital of the nations prices 
must rise, but assuming that they rose the full 
sixty-six per cent., they would still be no higher 
than they were before the slump. Incidentally, with 
the pound at 8s. 6d. gold, silver would rise in value, 
and at 254d. per ounce our silver coinage would be 
worth its weight in silver, and we should be on 
parity with the silver currency nations. It is 
unnecessary to enlarge on the impetus this would 
give to our export trade in China alone. 

The step from National Inflation, mostly it 
voluntary, to organised, purposeful International 
Inflation is not a difficult one and the sooner it is 
taken the better. 

The irony of the present situation is blatant. 
The world has never been richer in earth pro 
ducts, and never poorer in its ability to transfer 
those products to the peoples who need them. Lét 
not this generation fulfil the prophesy ™ 
Revelations :—‘‘ A measure of wheat for a penny; 
and three measures of barley for a penny ; and 
thou hurt not the oil and the wine.” 

It we wait for that we may not have the penny: 
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Blinkers at 


very ‘‘ Irish.’’ Before the 68th session of 

the Council are problems of greater 
gravity than at any other moment in the League's 
history; at the Kursaal, Grock; at the head of the 
Council table, Eamon de Valera. 


It was the turn of the Irish Free State to pro- 
vide a President for the Council. The whole 
world—and that is nowadays Geneva—loves the 
Irish, and nothing could be more gratifying than 
to see a true Irishman in the Council chair. 
Geneva statesmen are well versed in current 
history, even in Ireland, and therefore entertain 
doubts as to what constitutes the real Government 
in that country. Indeed, there was some specula- 
tion as to whether Miss MacSwiney or the 
Quartermaster-General of the gunmen might not 
claim the right of the Council presidency. But it 
is Eamon de Valera who has arrogated unto him- 
self (the spalpeen) the glory that should be falling 
to Ireland, and she deserving it. 


T’ situation at the League of Nations is 


A Bigoted Visionary 

The serious menace of war in the Far East and 
in the New World, and the near possibility of in- 
surrection and civil war in certain parts of Europe 
demand of Geneva the leadership of a great in- 
spired man of peace. Presiding over the Council 
Members sits the guardian angel of Terrorism. 
The League is grappling with the world-wide 
financial and economic crisis and trying to devise 
scientific means of restoration. The head of its 
Council is a bigoted visionary who in six months 
has hurled his country into amazing economic 
chaos. The Council has to adjudicate upon the 
claims of minorities and oppressed peoples to 
equal status with other citizens and to freedom of 
speech and the Press. Its deliberations are 
directed by the presidential hammer of a man 
under whose régime murderers roam the country 
as free men and armed detectives guard the offices 
of opposition journals. 


Geneva’s great need to-day is for an outstanding 
Statesman of vast vision, full international sym- 
pathy and a supremely well balanced mind. It 
has Eamon de Valera. The Council members 
know their man. They are well aware that their 
president has not the foggiest notion of inter- 
nationalism, that he is not even a true nationalist, 
but only a fanatical sectionist representing not the 
Irish people but a small body of fellow fanatics 
and an ignorant army of ruthless gunmen. By 
Some sort of inverted inspiration, this pinchbeck 
leader of political sectarians in Ireland has seized 
the presidential chair at Geneva and invested him- 
self with all its authority. The others accept the 
Situation as a fait accompli and get to business. 


But what business! Blandly bewildered, Mr. 


de Valera sits blinking at them. 
Mannerism would not be mentioned here were it 


By Our Geneva Correspondent 


the League 


not that it has become characteristic of the whole 
business this session. All the Council members 
have caught the infection from their president. 
They blink at what he represents and, still more 
important, at what he does not represent. The talk 
seems unreal, of dreamstuff substance only. One 
catches some vague reference to Bolivia, to 
Paraguay. A diplomat is mouthing something 
about the “ sanctity of treaties.’’ That becomes 
the theme: ‘‘ Sanctity of treaties '’ and “ obliga- 
tions solemnly undertaken.” 


A Familiar Chant ? 


The leitmotiv is repeated again and again by 
first one and then another, addressing the presi- 
dent. De Valera, blandly blinking at them, 
acknowledges their observations. The theme 
seems strangely familiar to him; he must have 
heard it way back in Dublin. It becomes a chant 
and, saints in heaven, the president himself is 
joining in the refrain. It is most delectable to 
hear de Valera solemnly chanting those phrases. 


The Sino-Japanese dispute comes before the 
Council—another case involving, some aver, the 
sanctity of treaties.” The Japanese Govern- 
ment requests that a delay of six weeks shall 
elapse between the receipt of the Lytton Report 
and the Council discussion on it. By October Ist 
the Report will be in Geneva. The full mental 
power of all the Council statesmen and diplomats 
is now turned on the problem of what date is six 
weeks after October lst. The Japanese representa- 
tive, with his customary acrobatic reasoning, pro- 
duces the equation that six weeks from October 
1st = November 21st. The members are im- 
pressed but not wholly convinced. They solemnly 
debate it. They compromise. They determine 
that six weeks from October 1st is November 14th 
or as soon after as possible. With equal solemnity 
they discuss whether the Report shall have maps 
‘in their proper places,’’ or out of their proper 
places, or none at all; they resolve on the latter. 


This is about the most important business that 
the Council has yet accomplished this session. 
Let there be no mistake about this: the Council 
members, under the presidency of Eamon de 
Valera, are simply blinking at all the greater issues 
before them. Perhaps it is just as well. The 
international situation is so extremely serious that 
to deal with it too seriously might be dangerous. 
The blinking business in the Council Chamber 
over, a move is made to the Kursaal to see Grock. 


This physical 


If your friends find difficulty in obtaining the 
Saturday Review from their newsagents, ask them 
to send a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 18-20 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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A. Baconian 


Mare’s Nest 


By A True Baconian 


REAT is the wilderness wherein the wild mare 
maketh her nest... 


(Enter Francis Bacon: a sequel to Exit Shakspere. 
By Bertram C. Theobald. Cecil Palmer. 3s.) 


Mr. Theobald has already proved to his 
own Satisfaction, in the book to which this 
is a sequel, that William Shakspere of Stratford- 
on-Avon, actor, manager and producer of the plays 
published under the name of Shakespeare, was not 
their true author. He now gives his reasons for 
being equally satisfied that the real Shakespeare 
was Francis Bacon. It is obviously impossible to 
deal with all these reasons in a review: we shall 
therefore offer a few general remarks, perhaps not 
more applicable to Mr. Theobald than to other 
Baconians, and comment on only one or two of his 
points. 

James Spedding (whom Mr. Theobald expressly 
mentions and quotes) notoriously devoted much of 
his life to editing Bacon’s writings and vindicating 
his character. Probably no modern scholar has 
known Bacon’s work so thoroughly. _ It is less 
notorious that he was an excellent Shakespearian 
scholar, whom the Cambridge editors of Shakes- 
peare constantly consulted ; they noted many of his 
conjectures on the text, some of them with express 
approval. It is not rash to say that no one man 
has been so familiar with both Bacon’s admitted 
writings and the plays and poems attributed to 
Shakespeare. Who could be more tempted than 
James Spedding to add to the glory of his hero by 
joining in the acclamation of him as the true 
Shakespeare? But he did no such thing. On 
the contrary, his opinion of the matter may be 
found in a volume of essays significantly described 
as not relating to Bacon. He said, in answer to 
an inquirer, that certainly it was wonderful enough 
that any man should have written the Shakespeare 
plays, but, some one certainly having written them, 
he saw nothing incredible in the accepted belief 
that William Shakspere was that man. We 
have to write from memory, but do not think there 
is very much to add to the substance of his 
reasons. What Baconians say to James Spedding’s 
lamentable truckling to literary convention (as it 
must seem to them) we do not know. Mr. Theobald 
gives no help, for he makes a rule of never men- 
tioning any modern Shakespeare literature that is 
not Baconian. 


An Ancient—- 


According to that rule, he trots out again the old 
story that Shakespeare must have been a lawyer, 
and ignores recent demonstration that the legal 
allusions in Shakespeare are neither more frequent 
nor more learned than those of other Elizabethan 
dramatists. He quotes Lord Campbell’s preten- 
tious and superficial tract as if it were authority. 
Baconians conveniently forget that William 
Shakespeare had rather special opportunities of 
picking up legal terms: his father was a man of 
substance, and there was a Chancery suit in the 


family. On this and other points Mr. Theobald 
merely dogmatises without attempting discussion, 
He adopts from a Liverpool publication on the 
Sonnets, to the present writer unknown, the amaz. 
ing statement that Francis Bacon was “‘ at any 
rate the reorganiser of modern speculative Free 
masonry.’’ Every instructed Freemason knows at 
this day that the existence of any such system 
much before the foundation of the Grand Lodge 
ot England—a century after Bacon’s floruit—is 
a figment of uncritical eighteenth century 
antiquaries. 

One great trouble of the Baconians is that no 
small number of persons must have been in the 
secret as go-betweens and otherwise. We pass 
over the enormous Fut inevitable paradox of Ben 
Jonson being among them. By the way, do 
Baconians hold that Dryden had the tradition? 
If not, why not? The list is swelled by the zeal 
of the Baconians to find allusions to Bacon's 
authorship. They pray in aid obscure sentences 
in X’s, Y’s and Z’s letters; and so X and Y andZ 
have to be reckoned among the initiated. Besides 
the familiar names of Tobie Matthew and Florio, 
we find here Sir John Davis, divers Cambridge 
scholars, and, of all men, Aubrey, an inveterate 
though honest gossip. At this rate the great secret 
must have been a secret de Polichinelle among men 
of letters by the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is easier to believe that an unlettered 
rustic (which, in fact, William Shakspere was 
not) could write the plays than to believe that 
such a secret could be long kept. 


—And a Fishlike Smell 


A hardly less huge demand on credulity, for 
readers with any sense of style, is the position that 
the same man could write Bacon’s essays and the 
serious prose scenes in the plays. No two styles 
could differ more in structure, phrase and rhythm. 
But here the Baconians have a short way. Bacon, 
the universal genius, could adopt or invent any 
style he chose, in prose or verse, and there’s an 
end on ’t. 

Mr. Theobald has wit enough to see that the 
author of the plays was a consummate master of 
stagecraft, and so Bacon’s case fails at a vital point 
unless he can be shown to have been one. Mr. 
Theobald undertakes the proof, and what does he 
prove? That Bacon knew all about masques and 
had an active part in producing them at Gray’s 
Inn, which is no news. Now the art and craft of 
masques were quite unlike those of stage plays. 
The masque was essentially a spectacle, dramatic 
only by accident and not necessarily dramatic at 
all. Certainly Shakespeare did show in his very 
last play ‘‘ The Tempest,’’ that he could work the 
methods of the masque if he chose, but that is not 
to the purpose here. Bacon’s essay on masques 
makes it clear that what he cared for was not the 
drama but the spectacle, as Sir Dunbar Barton has 
pointed out. By the way, has any leading actor 
who knows the Shakespearian drama by having 
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played and directed it ever accepted the Baconian 
theory ? 


The Perfect Solution 


We have, however, a hypothesis of our own 
which ought to conciliate all parties and explains 
all the facts, especially the existence of so many 
composite plays. | Bacon was not the author of 
Shakespeare, but he was the chairman of a select 
syndicate of authors, and especially dramatic poets, 
formed for co-operation and mutual protection. At 
the first business meeting there was a discussion 
about the distribution of the work, which seemed 
to lead nowhere. At last one William Shaks- 
pere, a modest representative of the practical pro- 
ducers, addressed the chairman. ‘‘ My lord,’’ said 


he—not that Bacon was then a lord, but Shaks- 
pere was an adept in flattery—‘t My lord, may I 
venture to suggest as the more practical way that 
every man of us do write his own works?” “ A 
mighty good notion,’’ said Bacon, “‘ but with 


liberty to form combinations as occasion may serve, 
and I am, of course, at your disposal for 
consultation.” 


‘* Exactly my meaning, Sir, so please you,’’ said 
Shakspere. Carried unanimously. Bacon was 
freely consulted, and was generous with sugges- 
tions and amendments. This explains the scat- 
tered Baconian touches which have led to the 
absurd opinion that Bacon wrote all the stuff him- 
self. Public controversies between the members 
were put up as a blind. Greene’s attack on the 
only Shake-scene was genuine ; he was annoyed by 
having failed of election to the syndicate on the 
last vacancy. . . . 


For discreet men who do not pretend to see 
farther into a millstone than their neighbours, the 
conclusion of the whole matter is both sad and 
comic. Great is the wilderness wherein the wila 
mare maketh her nest (as we have read somewhere 
in a wholly different context) and many there be 
that find it. 


Stooping to Folly 
Strolling one day on a famous links, 
Where nobody thinks 
Of anything except the idiotic game 
(Which I need not name), 
| saw a full-grown man bending double 
And taking no end of trouble 
To ensure that a small , 
Ball 
Should roll 
Into a circular tin or hole, 
Which at a rough guess I should say 
Was some eighteen inches away. 
It seemed to me a monstrous waste of time 
For a man in his prime 
And I began making an elaborate calculation 
As to how many men of this none too 
prosperous nation 
Were on that day 
Wasting their time in a similar way, 
While there was work in the world to be done 
Which hadn’t even been begun. 


I had got up to several millions 
(Including both the Services and civilians) 
When suddenly a loud cry of ‘‘ FORE’ ”’ 
(Which I thought it wiser not to ignore) 
Caused me to scuttle away 
Out of the line of play, 
So that in my confusion 
I never came to any definite conclusion, 
Which was perhaps just as well, for if I had 
I should probably have gone mad. 

W.H.B. 


The Saturday Acrostics 
New Series 


We offer a prize of a book for the first correct solution 
opened. 


RULES 


1.—The book chosen must be named when the solution 
is sent in and must be selected from the books reviewed 
in the current issue. 

2.—The price of the 
half-a-guinea. 

3.—Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Acrostic” and 
addressed to the Acrostic Epitor, Saturday Review, 
18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 

4.—Solutions must reach us by first post on the 
Thursday following the date of publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 2. 


WHERE BRIAN BORU RULED, SO FAMED IN STORY, 
THESE HOLY PERSONS WON ETERNAL GLORY. 


. Egyptian deity adored at Rome. 

Now seen but seldom in the sacred tome. 

. Clip head and tail from tuneful Scottish bird. 
. Three-fourths of what was once a waiter’s word. 
Parsons to make my meaning clear endeavour. 
. Us from the Lord of Light you next must sever. 
. Dreadful as any dragon of the prime. 

. Curtail what helps white bryony to climb. 

. Long locks, as vanities, his soul abhorred. 

. Performed in laundries on a flannelled board. 

. In bygone days to slavery oft led. 

. Destiny! cries the Turk, and bows his head. 


book must not exceed 


- 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC—New Seriks, No. 1. 


PHILOSOPHER OF SAMOS, AND ITS KING, 
DooMED OWNER OF A FAMOUS SIGNET-RING. 


. Where poverty, hard pressed, is wont to call. 
. Heart of great Gallic town as spelt in Gaul. 
. In me rode they who terror-stricken fell. 

A very famous one is Gloster’s Bell. ... 
. To our small planet’s envelope pertaining. 
In far Baroda you will find him reigning. 
Doorway elaborate at each end clip. 
. Not apt to linger in a sinking ship. 
. Bis dat qui cito dat holds good of this. 
. Fair looker-on, if madam or if miss. 


eon 


SODAS 


SoLUTION oF Acrostic No. 1. 


P awnsho P 
Ly. On 
T umbri L 
H ostelr ¥ 
A tmospheri C 
G aikwa = 

rt A 
a 
A ssistane 
S pectatres § 


The prize-winner will be announced next week, 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


Should Amateurism Be Abolished ? 


YES. By Howarp LONGLEY. 


HE great point in my case is that there is 

[ very little amateurism to be abolished; 
which means that there is a vast amount of 
pretence, of hypocrisy, and of money-making cun- 
ning which shelters (and not even ashamedly) 
behind a label which used to stand for decency and 
straight-dealing, but which now, except in tragically 
few cases, stands for nothing at all. Everybody 
who is associated with organised sport knows that 
Shamateurism is rampant and that real amateurism 


among the first-flighters in the “* popular ’’ games . 


is ceasing to exist. So why not tear up the label, 
end the humbug, and thus, to some extent at all 
events, wipe out the reproaches that are generally 
known but seldom talked about. 


Which is the better man of the two: he who 
takes money openly because of his proficiency in 
this, that or the other sport, or he who takes it 
‘*on the side ’’—by gifts in kind, by the accep- 
tance of free equipment, by enjoying free ‘‘ hos- 
pitality ’’ at hotels, by the employment of a 
hundred and one devious devices for making a 
profit out of his play ? 


Few really good games-playing amateurs are 
simple enough to overlook the commercial value 
o’ their prowess, and still fewer neglect the oppor- 
tunity of capitalising that value. True, they may 
have to go to the trouble of selling or pawning the 
articles that are showered upon them instead of 
being able to adopt the more direct method of 
paying a cheque into a bank, but the net result is 
just about the same except that the cheat is 
regarded as a gentleman and the moneytaker 
is not. Whether the fact of having one’s initials 
printed or being called ‘‘ Mr.’’ compensates for 
that is, I suppose, dependent on the point of view. 


What sort of amateur is he who, because he 
excels at a particular game, is offered a fine business 
appointment if he will agree to live in a certain 
town and thereby qualify to play for a certain club ? 


There may have been a time when amateurism 
was the very backbone of British sport, when it 
set the standard, when the unwritten rules which 
it represented operated consciously or subcon- 
sciously on all with whom it came in contact. But 
as, in a general sense, that is no longer the case 
why go on deceiving ourselves with a word that 
has come to mean so little? 


Games would not suffer by the abolition of 
amateurism; Hobbs doesn’t cheat because he is a 
** pro.’ any more than Maskell claims a ball to 
be out when it is in because he is paid for playing 
tennis. And the amateurs would not suffer, because 
the abolition of their sham status would help to turn 
them into honest men and allow them to shake 
hands with the professionals and look them in the 
eye. 


The pawnbrokers might suffer. But you cannot 
have it all ways. 


By CORNER ”’ 


MATEURISM is sick, we must grant, 

Under the shining raiment of the Olympic 

Games cluster a host of young perjurers 

‘““on the make,” with souls as ruddled as their 

bodies are limber. The worst offenders are admit. 

tedly American colleges, open to promising ath. 

letes without brains or even money to pay their 

fees; French athletics are little better; England 
is not free from the vice. 

Therefore, it is said, abolish amateurism and you 
will cleanse sport. 

I submit that this view is erroneous. In the 
first place, it is not by any means certain that this 
Angean stable will be sweetened by such a douche, 
Boxing, as a sport of interest to the public, is 
wholly professional: yet none dirtier could exist, 
To keep racing relatively clean, it is not enough 
that jockeys should be professionals; it requires 
relentless effort on the part of so powerful a body 
as the Jockey Club. Professional wrestling and 
ice hockey almost vie with boxing for foulness. 
By making sport professional, you may do away 
with some corrupting influences, but will almost 
surely introduce others. 

What you are also almost sure to do is to abolish 
the ideal side of sport, and to lower the whole level 
of interest in much of it. To take the second 
point first. One curious thing about games and 
sports is that some flourish in the public eye when 
played by professionals, whereas others lose zest. 
Soccer, from the public’s standpoint, overwhelm- 
ingly professional, is among the world’s great 
moneymaking concerns; bull-fighting, another, 
has lost none of its grip in Spain. But no one 
cares two pins for professional lawn tennis, which 
in its brief life as an attraction depended solely 
upon the desire to see famous amateur players like 
Mile. Lenglen and Tilden, who had just turned 
pro. Many first-rate players—such as Major 
Rendall, Ridding, the two McConchies—had done 
the same thing after the war, but only a few 
enthusiasts would ever pay to see them play. 
Amateur Rugby arouses immense enthusiasm: 
national interest in the doings of the Northern 
Union is non-existent. It can hardly be denied 
that cricket, deprived of its amateur element, would 
be much less gay. Make these games solely pro 
fessional, and they lose their present appeal. 

But far more important is my second point. The 
amateur is the man who brings inspiration into 
games and turns proficiency at them into what tt 
should be, namely, part of the ideal at which 
civilised men should aim. The presence of men 
like Borotra, Hampson, Collins, Duleepsinhji and 
Stephenson, who play the game for the game's 
sake and for nothing else, do more to exalt the 
standard of sport than any equivocation or com 
cealed semi-professionalism can ever do to debase 
it. However much abused, amateurism will 
always be what gives to athletic prowess it 
supreme value. 


NO, 
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HEATRE By Joun POoLtock 


Will you Love Me Always? Globe Theatre. 


ae LL you love me always? ”’ If the question 
were addressed by pretty, witty Miss 
Yvonne Arnaud to her audience, the answer 
would be too obvious to need putting into its only 
ible form—repetition of the question’s last 
word: do we look for an actress to whom those two 
epithets applied to Mistress Nell Gwyn belong of 
right to-day, we must go no further than to the 
Globe Theatre. 


But the matter is not quite so simple. The 
ingenious author of this delightful Viennese 
comedy gives a more complicated turn to our 
thoughts. Here is Richard, author of a new and 
successful operette, and here is Frederick, its com- 

r: they both fall in love with the two leading 
ladies of their show, Louise and Renée, and this 
is the first question that Louise and Renée ask of 
these anything but blushing swains. For the said 
swains are not thinking of marriage; they say so 
plainly and are not ashamed, and indeed marriage 
is totally contrary to the principles of Richard. 
Naughty? That is as you take it. Gravity is not 
the hall-mark of Vienna, and failure to recognise 
this enters perhaps into the wonderful unanimity 
with which the greater part of our daily and Sunday 
press has broken this butterfly on the wheel of 
shocked indignation, maskerading as boredom. 
Maybe those who buy seats will not agree. Herr 
Emmerich Halasz’s dainty satire, if damned by 
critics on the first night, on the third provoked 
continuous laughter from a sincerely pleased 
public. 


Those Lines 


And satire it is. Real philosophy underlies the 
sparkle: one perhaps not over palatable to us 
males, shown up as mere instruments played on by 
fair fingers, but painfully true for all its lightness. 
Marriage is not the point of it, save in so far as 
we learn that temporary unions, whether legalised 
or not, are apt to prove woven of stouter thread than 
those apparently permanent. Louise, by dint of 
agreeable persuasion, gets such a legal tie out of 
Richard, that is to say, marriage for the space of 
two years, after which she will give him grounds 
for divorce ; nay, does so in advance by a post-dated 
letter that when the hour falls shall reveal an affair 
with a mutual young friend. Herr Halasz does not 
consider the question of Louise insisting on 
freedom, after two years, from an unwilling 
Richard: the double theme would perhaps make 
for excessive weight, and, besides, what man has 
ever succeeded in holding a woman tired of him? 
Louise’s friend Renée needs no “‘lines.’’? She has 
mastered the truth of the English family motto 
“ Curzon keeps what Curzon holds ’’ : nothing can 
free her prey from the toils. 


The permutations arising from this situation 
require no emphasising and Herr Halasz’s bright 
web is spun of such slender stuff that merely to 
recount them would take off the shine. Real 
comedy is a thing to be seen, not told. No play- 


- of the bargain. 


goer can fail to guess that Louise will get the best 
But how? 

Louise’s way to deal with her temporary, would 
be erring spouse—and how nearly he errs we see 
with amused eyes—is to make sure that, before 
he can use the letter on which he relies, another 
shall fall into his hands proving her previous 
infidelity with Peter, the same young friend chosen 
by Richard for his purpose. Now the tables are 
turned with a vengeance. Richard’s love has 
waned, but wounded vanity, one of man’s most 
potent motives, whips it again to white heat. The 
fault he was willing to pretext is seen as horrid 
reality; the friend he despised has become a 
successful rival ; he is about to lose, not something 
of which he has tired, but a jewel to be worn in 
another’s crown. In a trice he rends his principles. 
The freedom that he worshipped is accurst. 
Richard will keep what Richard holds, however 
unwilling the object possessed may be. 


The Compleat Husband 


Of course, the object possessed is not unwilling. 
Richard has the truth of the plot revealed to him. 
He won’t believe he has been duped, but facts and 
dates are assembled to force belief and then it is he 
who insists on binding ties, it is he who asks ‘‘Will 
you love me always? ’’ Alas for Richard, alas for 
alt vain men priggishly horsed upon rooted 
principle. He does not know that. the disdained 
young friend, picked as the tool to get him freedom, 
has in secret adored Louise, or that she, suddenly 
moved by the reality of Peter’s love, will give to 
Peter in earnest what she had only pretended to 
give him in order to best Richard. So Richard in 
the last line of the play ecstatically murmurs 
** Now I feel I am a perfect husband,’’ and Louise, 
fingering the flower Peter has just given her, 
answers with something between a sigh and a 
twinkle, ‘* Yes, darling, a perfect husband.”’ It is 
a delicate, profound scene, gossamer to the eye, 
bitter-sweet to the palate. 

Such airy penetration in an author demands 
skill no less light in his interpreters. At the Globe 
our author is well served ; in an admirably balanced 
cast, Mr. Maurice Evans, as Peter, stands out for 
his easy truth of touch. Miss Yvonne Arnaud is 
what she cannot help being—the most naturally 
gifted comedy actress of our day. Her least look 
or shift of the shoulders is an enchantment, because 
full of significance: to see her Louise watch 
Richard with eyes in the back of her head, while 
she pretends to hunt in a drawer for something she 
knows perfectly well to be there, is a lesson in 
feminine duplicity. Had Miss Arnaud given to 
study of the stage the hours she gave to that of 
the piano (with what excellent results music lovers 
recall with regret), thus attaining the variety and 
polish needed perfectly to set off her gifts, she 
would by now have been one of the world’s 
celebrities, a second Réjane or Reichemberg. This 
is not a complaint. France’s loss is our gain. 
He who does not draw full contentment from her 
acting does not deserve ever again to go to the 
theatre. Nor indeed he who contemns the 
comedy in which she now appears ever to see a 
clever play. 
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The Saturday Review 


The Human Factor 


By the Rev. A. M. P. Wilson 


[Below appears the fourth of a series of articles written by clergymen who are dealin 


with questions that arise daily in their parishes and demand an answer. 


Other articles were: 


‘“‘ Parsons and Parson-Baiting ’’ (which appeared in the SaturDAY REviEW dated September 10th) 
‘“ The Street Corner Attitude to Sex’ (September 17th) and “‘ The Parish Priest and Authority ” 


(September 24th). | 


HE congregation of a certain city church 

I were present in force to say farewell to their 

Vicar, who was about to leave for work 
elsewhere. One of the speakers on the occasion 
was his senior curate, and he was describing in the 
usual terms how they had worked together, making 
their plans and discussing their troubles. And then 
by way of explanation the speaker looked at the 
assembly and remarked ‘‘ You are our troubles.”’ 
This is a true statement of fact. 

Therein lies the difference between the clergy- 
man’s job and almost all other walks in life: it is 
so very largely personal. He is dealing, not with 
anything that be reduced to rule, but with that in- 
calculable thing, human nature, often disappoint- 
ing, even despicable, at times delightful, always 
uncertain and full of surprises, variable from man 
to man and place to place. . 

He is like a general going forward into un- 
known country, not knowing what to expect, 
hoping the best, but prepared for much less. He 
is making the advances, and his appeal is limited 
in its scope—no offers of reward or personal advan- 
tage will bring the response he really wants. And 
when he has said and done all that is possible, he 
must wait till this incalculable human _ factor 
decides the issue. 


Changing Lives 


Various conclusions tollow from this. With 
material of this uncertain kind, one cannot expect 
the same definite results as elsewhere. To begin 
with, one is attempting a very great thing, no less 
than the changing of a number of lives in a way 
which is by no means always acceptable to the 
people concerned. And the deeper the change, the 
longer it takes, as is of course true of everything 
else. The quicker the response, the more super- 
ficial it is. 

We naturally follow our own lines (especially 
when we know what they are, which may not be for 
some time), but over-specialisation has the same 
narrowing effect on a congregation as it has on a 
man, and many a promising thing built up by one 
man has crumbled to pieces in the hands of a suc- 
cessor, no less gifted but in other directions. 

The normal is safer and more lasting than the 
abnormal, unless the latter rests upon a basis of 
permanent lay help. There is a time for consolida- 
tion and a time for innovation. There is always 
the choice between concentration on a few, often 
too tempting to be wise, and the throwing of the 
net far and wide with the chance that attention may 
not be given sufficiently to any one person to make 
any real difference. And there is the still unsolved 
problem of how to hang on to the young people! 


The few who appear to have found a solution 
probably owe their success to some personal power 
of attraction, which cannot be communicated to a 
fellow-worker, and the effects of which go with the 
person who possesses it. It seems likely that this 
will have to wait till the outward circumstances of 
young people’s lives are changed by the powers 
that be—better homes and more parents with a hold 
on religion themselves ; more co-operation between 
doctors, teachers and clergy ; a raising of the school 
age, or a disentangling of the muddled system in 
which they have to live—Sunday and night work, 
early and long hours, and the rest. 


The Known Lines 


For the time being we are only left with the possi- 
bilities of experiment along certain known lines, 
and can only hope to succeed with a limited num. 
ber both among youth and adults. But it is worth 
considering whether a more exact technique of what 
to say and do, and how to interest and train young 
people, could not be evolved, perhaps along the 
lines of psychology, and studied carefully by 
groups of clergy instead of this being left to in- 
dividual inspiration. Unfortunately, human nature 
includes both people and parson. Was there ever 
a profession in which a man is left so entirely 
to his own devices, with the very minimum of con- 
trol from above or encouragement from beneath, in 
normal cases beyond the direction of public 
opinion, no set work or fixed hours, all day to do 
it and yet more than a man can possibly do in the 
time, and an immense variety of tasks to choose 
from ? 

Much of this goes to make it the happiest life of 
all, but it is also a real strain on ordinary human 
nature. The man who must frequently be begging 
for others can unconsciously become a professional 
beggar, judging people according to their capacity 
and willingness to give. 

The man who must always be preaching to others 
knows the danger which St. Paul feared of himself 
being a castaway. And perhaps the chief of diffi- 
culties for such a man is the difficulty of keeping 
human himself, avoiding on the one hand the deep 
sea of worldliness and the devil of mechanically- 
performed duties done in the name of all that is 
holy and of good report; guarding against the 
innocent but irritating mannerisms and artificiali- 
ties which can so easily beset him; supplying out 
of his own resources the absence of stimulus from 
competition and the criticism which an_ often- 
indulgent congregation spares him until it is too 
late; and believing that in all but the very essen- 
tials it is as possible for him to be mistaken as fat 
other men, 
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The Saturday Review 


Might-Have-Been Affairs 


The British Dictatorship—III. By C. E. Bechhofer Roberts 


NEED mention only a few more of the promi- 
I nent candidates for the dictatorship. Sir 

Oswald Mosley put forward his name on 
behalf of the newly-founded Ragged-Trouser 
Party. His Cabinet, he said, would consist 
of himself, Lady Cynthia Mosley, Mr. James 
de Rothschild, Lady Houston, Mrs. Corrigan 
(who was good-naturedly prepared to merge 
her famous parties in Sir Oswald’s), Sir 
Louis Barron and Viscount (formerly Sir Joseph) 
Duveen. These Ministers, he said, would retain 
their financial resources in order more easily to 
carry through the Party’s expropriatory pro- 
gramme. Moreover, to avoid the slightest sus- 
picion of being influenced by backstairs pressure, 
Sir Oswald undertook to remove the seat of govern- 
ment from Whitehall to Cannes, with summer 
quarters on the Lido. 

A programme of far-reaching social reform was 
set out by Lady Astor. She promised faithfully 
that, if she were elected dictator, she would imme- 
diately abolish all man-made laws, reserve all 
public offices for women and for males under the 
age of fourteen, close all public-houses and men’s 
clubs, restrict the privilege of divorce to women 
only, raise the legal age of consent in unmarried 
women to thirty-five, and refuse permission to all 
members of the male sex (including, for the pur- 
poses of this statute, men-milliners, professional 
dancers and juvenile leads) to practise any trade, 
profession or craft which could be exercised by 
women. Mr. Jack Jones was to be painfully ex- 
terminated, and anybody bearing the name of 
Bass, Worthington, Guinness, Haig, Gordon or 
Booth would be compelled to change it. 


Wells and Shaw 


Much interest was roused in literary circles by 
the election addresses of two well-known men of 
letters. Both Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw promised that one of their first measures 
would be to ensure the placing of a complete set 
of their respective works in every household in the 
country, the profits to be devoted, in the case of 
Mr. Wells, to fitting out expeditions to the moon 
and all the other planets except Mars and Venus 
(which two he had already sufficiently explored in 
his works), and, in the case of Mr. Shaw, to 
founding two propagandist societies, one to be 
called the Pro-Shavian League, and the other the 
Anti-Shavian Association. 

Mr. Wells’s election address went on to formu- 
late a Five Hundred Years’ Plan, which was 
to be carried out by himself and his appointed 
Successors. The first item, which he hoped to 
accomplish in a few weeks after election, was the 
establishment of a United States of the World on 
an Esperanto-speaking, Wells-reading basis. Mr. 
Shaw’s address consisted of a very long preamble, 
describing his earlier career, and ended with a 
Single sentence under the heading of ‘‘ My advice 
to Electors.”” The advice was, ‘‘ Don’t vote for 


me; I’m too valuable to be wasted as dictator.”’ 


Voting took place on October 1, and resulted, 
most unexpectedly, in the victory of a candidate 
who had taken no active part in the election. True, 
his work had for many years endeared him to the 
country as a keen political judge, but I doult if he 
would have been elected dictator if his popularity 
had not been enormously increased by his lucky 
career as a racehorse-owner—his only horse (the 
phenomenal Little Man) had that year won the 
One Thousand Guineas, the Derby, the Oaks, the 


Royal Hunt Cup, the Stewards’ Cup and the St. 
Leger. 


The Winner's Policy 


Strube, the cartoonist, who, as every schoolboy 
knows, was the successful candidate, was at first 
derided by his crestfallen opponents. Mr. Lloyd 
George sneered at his opportunism; Lady Astor 
wept—with laughter, of course— at his effrontery 
in proposing to legislate for women; Sir Oswald 
Mosley condemned his capitalist class-conscious- 
ness; Mr. A. V. Alexander, the Co-operative can- 
didate, described his election as a piece of subsi- 
dised jobbery ; and the B.B.C. refused to allow his 
children’s birthdays to be broadcast. 

Strube, however, soon showed that he had a 
policy, if an unconventional one, and that he meant 
to achieve decisive results. He began by banish- 
ing Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Sir Herbert Samuel, Lord and Lady 
Snowden, Sir Oswald Mosley, Mr. Alexander and 
a dozen other assorted politicians to St. Helena, 
where they quickly set to work to draw up a pro- 
test against his government. After many months 
of collaboration, they had agreed on only the first 
sentence of their manifesto, which read, ‘‘ Who is 
the man to whom all Britain is looking for salva- 
tion from the dictatorship of Strube? ”’ 

Strube urged the population to decide from their 
own judgment what policy they really wanted. To 
assist them, he circulated innumerable drawings of 
Mr. Baldwin, sitting pipe in mouth in smiling em- 
barrassment before a kitten labelled Responsi- 
hility; of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, shown as a 
monkey, hanging with prehensile tail from one 
political tree after another; of Mr. Lansbury 
weeping at the naughtiness of other people’s 
human nature; of Messrs. Runciman, Chamber- 
lain, Bruce, Bennett and other statesmen, haggling 
like pedlars over a string of beads inscribed 
‘* Empire Unity ’’; and so on. 

The effect of these exhortations and illustrations 
was on a scale only to be parallelled by the 
acquiescent stupidity of the British electorate in the 
pre-Strubian days. With one accord, the British 
Isles arfd the Empire decided to cast away the 
various impediments, human and financial, which 
held them back from prosperity and happiness. 
Within seven years, Strube was able to declare that 
his work as dictator was done, and, refusing even 
the tribute of an inscribed silver platter or a mob 
welcome at a railway station, he resigned his office 
and returned to his newspaper work, 
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ILMS 
By Mark Forrest 
Grand Hotel. 
Palace. 
The First Year. Directed by William K. Howard. 
Tivoli. 


Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. Directed by Alfred 
Santell. Regal. 


Directed by Edmund Goulding. 


HE end of the summer sees the temporary, if 
not permanent, finish to the policy of pro- 
ducing the pick of the foreign films at the Cam- 
bridge theatre, and once more the Academy, in 
which the enterprise began, will be alone in its 
glory. Those who take an intelligent interest in 
the cinema need not be disheartened at Miss 
Cohen’s failure to make the venture at the Cam- 
bridge a success. When the censor has issued his 
orders and various other difficulties have been sur- 
mounted the supply of foreign films is not very 
extensive ; in addition, I am not at all sure that the 
position and size of the Cambridge were favourable 
factors. The disappearance of this theatre enables 
the Academy to issue a formidable list of future 
productions and, amongst other pictures, the 
public will shortly have the chance of seeing, 
‘*En Natt,’? ‘* Paris-Mediterranee,’’ ‘‘ Zwei 
Menschen,”’ ‘‘Vampyr”’ (fantasy) and “‘ Harlekin”’ 
(silhouette). 


Three Penny 


The autumn season for the films may be said to 
have opened last week with the showing of ‘‘Grand 
Hotel.’’ In this screen version of Miss Vicki 
Baum’s novel the stars are three a penny and for 
that reason alone the picture should settle down at 
the Palace theatre for some time to come. Greta 
Garbo plays the dancer, Lionel Barrymore, the 
dying clerk, Wallace Beery, the magnate, John 
Barrymore, the attractive thief, Lewis Stone, the 
doctor, Joan Crawford, the typist, and lastly there 
is Jean Hersholt, one of the best actors in Holly- 
wood, as the hall porter. 


With such heavy artillery at his command the 
real crux of the enterprise must lie in the director’s 
disposition of it and, as gunners in the last war 
will realise, it is not likely to be much good in the 
open. Mr. Goulding appears to me to have been 
frightened out of his wits ; everyone of the stars has 
been given an opportunity to ‘‘ steal the picture ”’ 
and, doubtless, the controversies between their 
armies of admirers will provide the world of films 
with something to argue about for some time to 
come. I must point out, nevertheless, that the 
only star in the film should be the Grand Hotel 
itself, and that if artillery is not provided with a 
suitable background the life of each piece is apt to 
be short. 


The part of the Grand Hotel is Mr. Goulding’s 
own, but he has sacrificed the whole structure in 
turn to Greta Garbo, the Barrymores, Joan Craw- 
ford and Wallace Beery. Their individual stories 
are forced to the foreground and fade into 
momentary oblivion to make room for one another, 


but the doctor and the hall porter, who are the 
corner stones of the life in the hotel, are meaning. 
less, and with their ineffectiveness the whole 
elaborate edifice collapses. . 


Within narrow limits the performances of the 
Stars in their various vignettes are good, but John 
Barrymore is too old for the gay adventurer 
Lionel, looking rather healthy for a dying clerk, 
overacts too much to give an arresting performance 
Joan Crawford is hard enough, but when he 
sympathies are enlisted she still resembles agate 
The real pieces of character acting come from 
Wallace Beery and Greta Garbo. I have thought 
the latter consistently miscast since the far off days 
of ‘* Gosta Berling ’’; as the dancer she is better 
suited and manages to invest this difficult part with 
a certain attractive animation. Wallace Beery alone 
attempts a German characterisation, and, by doing 
it, throws the performances of everyone else, 
except Greta Garbo, out of harmony. 


It is unlikely that this galaxy will be reassembled 
again, and probably all the other American com. 
panies will try to do the same sort of thing once; 
I hope they will remember that their stars would 
be invisible if it wasn’t for the night. 


Overpowering Rusticity 


The other two newcomers are ‘‘ Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm ”’ at the Regal and ‘‘ The First 
Year’’ at the Tivoli. After the sophisticated 
‘““ Grand Hotel,’ these two pictures appear to be 
woven in very simple patterns, but ‘‘ Grand 
Hotel ’’ or no ‘* Grand Hotel ”’ their rustic charms 
are rather too overpowering. 


The better of the two is ‘‘ The First Year,” and 
Janet Gaynor and Charles Farrell are more 
attractive here than they were in their last picture, 
‘** Delicious ’’; further there are some amusing 
lines and a couple of good character sketches by 
Robert McWade and Maude Eburne, but this 
attempt to bring off another ‘‘ Bad Girl ”’ does not 
succeed in being more than entertaining. 


Janet Gaynor has now become so demure that not 
only won’t butter melt in her mouth, but it assumes 
the roundness and consistency of a marble. She 
ts so sweet and so lovable, and Charles Farrell, 90 
nice and so shy, that it is a wonder the old home 
town didn’t build a cottage for them out of the 
public funds. 


Sweet and lovable as is Janet Gaynor, she hasa 
formidable rival in Marian Nixon, who arrives 
from Sunnybrook Farm to creep into the hearts of 
her elderly maiden aunts. Christmas and the 
snow, summer and the sunbonnet, spring and what 
looked suspiciously like gladioli, autumn and the 
hay making—we get a lot of seasoning in this film 
—all go to make a frame for sweet, misunderstood 
Rebecca; and in the end the young doctor, who 
has loved her from the first minute he set eyes upoa 
her, takes her in his arms while the coy glances 
of the maiden aunts proclaim that they would nd 
really mind sharing the embrace. For once the 
censor can’t have been overworked. 
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EW NOVELS 


Black Mischief. By Evelyn Waugh. Chapman & 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 


Trinc. By Francis Watson. Lovat Dickson. 
is. 6d. 

The Pascarella Family. By Franz Werfel. 
Jarrolds. Ts. 6d. 


Elisabeth and the Archdeacon. By George A. 
Birmingham. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
The Temple of Sahr. By William Pengreep. 
Palmer. 7s. 6d. 
R. WAUGH’S Azanian Empire is an un- 
charted island off the ny of a 
maliland, run by the Emperor Seth, ‘‘ Tyrant 
ee Seas and eatiater of the Arts of Oxford 
University,”” and as drunk with the idea of Pro- 
gress (with the largest of possible P’s) as Herbert 
Spencer and Amanullah. Unluckily, and in spite 
ot (or perhaps because of) three Archbishops and 
gramophones and _ wireless and railways and 
Armenian hotel-keepers and Indian secretaries and 
an Irish Commander-in-Chief, the Tyrant of the 
Seas finds himself deserted, and his only supporter 
is a rascally Englishman from Mayfair, who stole 
his mother’s bracelet and persuaded—is that the 
right word ?—his mistress to give him a cheque to 
get rid of him. Together they pull it off, in spite 
of the Emperor’s conversion to birth control and 
inflation in the interest of Progress. 


An Uproarious Lark 


The fun is fast and furious, and if you read the 
book in the right mood and in a single sitting, you 
will enjoy it, as I did, outrageously. Stop once to 
think of probability, and the illusion would vanish ; 
but take it, as the author wrote it, in a fit of high 
spirits as an uproarious lark, and nothing better 
can or could be done. The plot would make a 
good farce or a better film, but just as it stands it is 
good enough for me. ' 

“We are back again in that old closed fairy- 
land of Gargantua and Pantagruel ’’—Thus the 
blurb on the dust cover of Trinc. But, alas, we 
are not, for Mr. Watson is no Rabelais. 

The immortal satire was a mirror reflecting the 
early sixteenth century, the images no doubt some- 
times distorted, for there were many things which 
Rabelais hated and despised in tne systems, social, 
educational and religious of his time. But the 
mordant irony, the humour, and the imagery were 
all his own and unsurpassable. Unrivalled too was 
his coarseness—unless in those purely porno- 
graphic productions which cannot be called 
literature. 

Mr. Watson provides a delicately indelicate 
eroticism in his descriptions of the stages in a 
“ Trial Trip ’? which eventually ends in Matri- 
mony, the trial having been mutually satisfactory 
to the hero and heroine, who clearly required no 
teaching to follow the maxim that stood over 
the great entrance of Thelema—‘' Fay ce que 
Voudras.’’ 

In The Pascarella Family Mr. Franz Werfel has 
again written a book of strange interest and power. 
As each character emerges from the haunted gloom 
of the Pascarella flat we are tempted to cry ‘‘ But 


this is impossible ’’; yet in the same moment the 
story comes alive and holds us in thrall. 

And, as when children, having followed the 
history of Hans Anderson’s Tin Soldier to his un- 
timely end, we went happy to bed comforted by 
Nanny’s remark ‘‘ that he was only a toy, you 
know,’’ so now, as we close the book, we are fain 
to comfort ourselves by saying that after all it 
could never really have happened. 

Mr. Birmingham needs no introduction or praise 
from me. He writes a book and Birmingham 
lovers waste no time wondering whether he has 
done it again or whether it is likely to be as good 
as before—they just wait long enough to note down 


the new title and scurry away to their booksellers 
to order their copy. 


A Badakak Archdeacon 


This time it is all about the Archdeacon of 
Badakak. He was a Missionary Archdeacon and 
he loved the Badakaks like brothers. He was a pure- 
minded-simple-frightened-when-he-met-people sort 
of Archdeacon and the Badakak loved him like 
a brother too. He came home and the Bishop of 
Barminster thought it would be very nice to 
recognise his good work in that very hot place, so 
he nominated him for the comfortable living at 
Brailton. But the Lady, whose right it was to dis- 
pose of the living, refused, because she was quite 
certain that she did not want an Archdeacon—and 
as for a Missionary Archdeacon—that was quite out 
of the question. But when he was held up at the 
Customs for smuggling ladies pyjamas (and even 
more intimate items of apparel) she changed her 
mind. There must be something, she thought, in a 
Missionary Archdeacon who, on his way back from 
the wilds of Badakak, manages to smuggle pyjamas 
(and intimate items) through the Dover Customs. 

No, Mr. Birmingham won’t disappoint those who 
go to buy him—there is enough of the Birmingham 
fun in The Archdeacon and Elizabeth to ensure 
that. 

The Temple of Sahr isn’t funny, but it is wildly 
exciting. An adventure party set out to find a 
Treasure Lake in Central Australia. The only 
entrance that led to the lake was by way of a river 
which flowed for ten miles in a subterranean tunnel 
through a range of mountains. They go, 
primarily, to discover The Golden Rope—an 
enormous chain of golden nuggets. But when 
they get to the Lake adventures come quick and 
fast and, if you like stories like that as much as I 
do, you will hold your breath from the beginning 
of the book to the end. There is a mad scientist 
who lives in the Temple of Sahr (an enormous 
stone edifice perched on top of a mountain) and he 
captures the entire party and wreaks his will upon 
them. This wreaking includes a small glass ball 
filled with liquid of such volatility that it vaporises 
intd a’gas as soon as it meets the oxygen in the air. 
The scientist playfully throws these little balls at 
his captives when they annoy him and they 


become unconscious for a good many hours as a 
result. 

The book is as hair raising as could be desired 
by the most blasé and sophisticated 
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The Art of the Counter-Reformation 


By Tancred Borenius 


L’Art réligieux apres le Concile de Trente. By 
Emile Male. Paris: Armand Colin. Frs.160. 
UR age may not share the rapturous enthu- 

siasm of the generation of Shelley for the 
lialian masters of the seventeenth century: but it 
is quite evident that we are in the midst of a very 
powerful reaction against the wholesale condemna- 
tion which overtook later Italian art and Baroque 
art generally as a result of the rehabilitation of the 

Primitives in the course of the nineteenth century. 

One of the most notable symptoms of this change 

of attitude which have come to hand is the sub- 

stantial and finely illustrated volume which M. 

Emile Ma4le has lately devoted to the subject of 

religious art in Europe after the Council of Trent. 

M. Male is well known to all students of 
medieval art through the series of masterly volumes 
in which he has analysed and explained the intri- 
cate subject matter of the religious art of France, 
beginning from the twelfth century and down to 
the end of the Middle Ages; and those who have 
accompanied the great French scholar through the 
mazes of medizval iconography will in the present 
volume find themselves on ground that is familiar 
and yet in a major degree new. External circum- 
stances have played in most helpfully; for it was 
after the conclusion of his investigations of French 
medizval art that M. MAle was appointed to the 

Directorship of the Ecole frangaise de Rome; and 

he thus for many years took up his residence in the 

very city whence the great religious movement, for 
which the main lines had been laid down at Trent, 
was directed. 


Precious Erudition 


Attacking thus his subject from its geographical 
centre, M. Male has extended the range of his in- 
quiries to comprise the whole of Italy, France, 
Spain and Flanders. That Southern Germany 
should be touched upon only in passing is un- 
doubtedly a sensible gap, but the main results of 
M. MaAle’s argument are not in any way invalidated 
thereby. Knowledge of the works of art is, how- 
ever, when it is a matter of iconographical research, 
only half the battle: familiarity with the texts is 
just as important, and, of course, much more diffi- 
cult to obtain, involving days and hours of weari- 
some research, interspersed by minutes of happy 
discovery. But M. Male displays upon every page 
an acquaintance with the enormous mystic, 
polemical, critical, historical, hagiographical and 
other literature bearing on his subject which is 
absolutely amazing. 

As a result it is not too much to say that the 
whole of the intellectual background of the late 
sixteenth and seventeenth century religious art 
becomes illuminated as we have never known it to 
be before. 

Especially when the religious pictures of the 
Counter-Reformation period have been torn from 
their natural settings and displayed in the unhis- 


torical context of the modern picture gallery, the 
present-day amateur is all too inclined to imagine~ 
as M. Male truly observes—that the subjects of 
these pictures were chosen by the artists them. 
selves because they appealed to them as being what 
in a modern phrase we would call ‘‘ paintable,” 
As a matter of fact, it can be clearly shown that in 
most cases there exists a very definite intellectual 
reason imposed upon the artist from the outside, 
why a particular subject has been chosen. 

We are all familiar from our visits to picture 
galleries with the type of the late Italian or 
Spanish half-length figure of St. Peter penitent, 
wringing his hands. Why this sudden emergence 
of a subject previously untried by art? M. Mile 
gives us the answer to this conundrum : the Protes. 
tant theologians having rejected the Sacrament of 
Penitence, St. Peter was held up by the Catholics 
as the great Biblical illustration of the value of 
that sacrament : hence the plethora of Baroque pic. 
tures and sculptures representing St. Peter peni- 
tent. Again, why is it that the subject of the 
Circumcision becomes so popular in the _ second 
half of the sixteenth century? Because it was on 
the day of the Circumcision that the Infant Saviour 
received the name of Jesus, the name which, in 
spite of much opposition, St. Ignace Loyola 
adopted for his new religious order. 


The Code of Allegory 


Sometimes, indeed, the significance of a work of 
art partakes of the character of hieroglyphics. In 
the Church of the Maddalena in Rome six allegori- 
cal statues of female figures are inscribed on their 
pedestals respectively : Simplex, Humilis, Fidelis, 
Verecunda, Secreta, Lacrymabilis. Why? Be. 
cause all these adjectives indicate characteristics of 
the perfect confession, set out in some Latin verses 
in Cesare Ripa’s Iconologia, a book which ever 
since its first publication in 1593 achieved an enor- 
mous popularity, codifying the whole of the 
language of allegorical expression in art and no 
doubt even to this day exercising an enormous 
though mostly indirect influence. 

Here, then, are a few examples chosen almost at 
random and showing how M. MaAle’s interpretation 
makes plain the intellectual significance of the art 
of the Counter-Reformation : and the thoroughness 
with which he has followed up the lines of investi 
gation serves incidentally to give a picture of 
unique vividness of the complexity and width of 
range of that great episode in European history. 
M. Male has, indeed, produced one of those rare 
books which, the work of a great scholar, make the 
widest possible appeal and have a real mission of 
enlightenment. This is, of course, not to say that 
in every case one can subscribe to M. Males 
zesthetic point of view; and to some extent the im 
portance of Venice as a factor in the shaping of 
the pictorial imagination of the Baroque—notably 
through the work of Tintoretto—is underrated in 
the book. 
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MICHAEL COLLINS 


The Invisible Army. By Desmond Ryan. Barker. 
8s. 6d. 

R. RYAN has brought a journalistic pen to 
M bear on the Irish troubles which started 
with the Rebellion in 1916 and ended, for a time 
at least, with the recognition of the Irish Free State. 

There is no doubt that Michael Collins was a born 
leader. He had the gift of organisation coupled 
with a personality which endeared him to all with 
whom he came in contact. Whether the methods 
he employed to secure his ends were legitimate 1s 
open to considerable doubt and though, as leader 
of the Republican Army, he was _ technically 
responsible for them, he did attempt to curb the 
acts of the extreme section of his followers. 

With overtures of peace in the air, it was Michael 
Collins to whom the Irish turned as the only man 
capable of negotiating a settlement with England. 
In his meetings with Lloyd George, he realised that 
the stars he was trying to reach were still beyond 
his grasp and so, wisely as most people, even in 
Ireland, thought, he consolidated his gains in 
compromise. To the Irish, with their dream of a 
Republic, he brought back the reality of a free, 
self-governing State, owning allegiance to the 
King. But the wilder Irish were not satisfied and, 
with characteristic stupidity, they sought out the 
one man who might eventually have led them to 
ultimate triumph, and assassinated him. 

Mr. Ryan has tried to tell this story, but the 
impression one gains from his book is that he has 
been unable to see the wood for the trees. He 
describes a few of the skirmishes, a little of the 
intrigue which went on in the background and a 
good deal of the life and views of a reporter on a 
Dublin newspaper. He does not grasp the real 
Michael Collins, or bring out his character and the 
essential genius of the man which lifted him from 
being a nonentity in 1916 to the leadership of the 
I.R.A. in 1922. And, as such, it is a failure. Being 
neither history nor biography, it falls dismallv 
between the two stools. 


“TROJA FUIT” 
A Tale of Troy. By John Masefield. Heinemann. 


5s. 

M* MASEFIELD tells the tale of Troy swiftly 

and simply in the manner of a ballad, filling 
up the gaps in the narrative where omissions arouse 
the curiosity of the modern reader of Homer. For 
this reviewer his greatest merit is the skill with 
which he has made a reality of the Trojan Horse. 
For the youthful reader of the classics finds it hard 
to swallow the supreme device of Odysseus of many 
wiles. Jules Lemaitre, in his En Marge series, 
brought fresh life in the same way to ancient tradi- 
tions which had died through repetition and school- 
boys’ study. 

The whole thing is slight—a trifle to be read and 
forgotten. Too often the verse approaches that 
Prose cut up into lengths, which loses the rhythm 
both of verse and prose. Somehow the Laureate’s 
effort calls up a phrase in the preface to Endymion: 
“T hope I have not in too late a day touched the 


beautiful mythology of Greece, and dulled its 
brightness.” 


THACKERAY THE MAN 


Thackeray. A Personality. By Malcolm Elwin. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 


™ Bowe there be nothing of this when I am gone”’ 


said Thackeray to his daughter, Lady 
Ritchie after reading the life of one of his great 
friends compiled by his children; and for this rea- 
son very little has been written on him. 


Mr. Elwin has presented us with a map which 
shows us very clearly the picture of Thackeray’s 
life and the friends with whom at the different 
periods in his career he was in the habit of associa- 
ting and we are thus able to judge for ourselves the 
great influence that some of these unknowingly had 
on his work. 


One realises more clearly in this book than in 
any other biography of him how very greatly 
Thackeray missed the influence of a wife to preside 
over his household, and can visualise the sub- 
stitutes with which he tried to fill that gap, in his 
own family by making a home for his grandmother, 
and after his step-father’s death for his mother, 
and with the outside world by the unique relation- 
ship which sprang up and lasted to the end of his 
life between him and the wife of his great friend of 
college days, William Brookfield. 


Thackeray was born in India and had to suffer 
the usual deprivation of children in such circum- 
stances of coming home to England (an orphan), 
and losing the influence of maternal care at a very 
early age and at this early parting we see for the 
first time the very tender feeling which Mr. Elwin 
so effectually keeps before us all through his work. 


Again at the Charterhouse (which Thackeray 
immortalised later on in such characters as Col. 
Newcome), where Thackeray went in 1822 at the 
early age of 10, we find this nature asserting itself 
for we are told ‘‘Sensitive and imaginative he was 
not the type to become acclimatised to the robust 
atmosphere of a public school.’ 


A man of less sensitive character would probably 
not have become estranged from Dickens in the 
manner that occurred towards the end of his life 
and lasted almost to within a week of his death. 


Although Thackeray had always been trying to 
take from Dickens his position of first place in 
current literature of the day, that, we see, did not 
prevent the two from being for many years close 
friends, a friendship which, we are told, was carried 
on by the second generation, who took no notice 
of paternal estrangement when it later came about. 


It is also very interesting to see in early life, what 
a great influence Dickens had on the career of 
Thackeray, for had he accepted Thackeray aq 
successor to Seymour as the illustrator for Pickwick 
Papers in 1836 it is more than likely that instead 
of trying to get a share of Dickens’ growing 
populerity as an author he would have been content 
to collaborate with him and remain an illustrator. 


Another feature of his character which is forcibly 
brought out is the great kindness he always showed 
to young and unknown aartists and authors, 
probably bearing in mind the great difficulty he 
had to obtain his early work. 
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CHATTING WITH SIR HERBERT 
MAXWELL 


‘Evening Memories. The Reminiscences of the 
Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell. Alexander 
Maclehose. 16s. 


O**. day in 1900, when things were going rather 

badly in SouthAfrica, Sir Herbert Maxwell 
wandered into the House of Commons library and 
there found Austen Chamberlain fast asleep in one 
of the low green chairs with a volume of Maxwell’s 
‘* Wellington ”’ open upon his ‘‘ lower chest.”’ 


** T took a sheet of foolscap,’’ says Sir Herbert, 
“‘ and, without waking him, laid it on his bosom in- 
scribed, ‘ Gentlemen are requested not to fall asleep 
in public when reading Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
works.’ Returning to the Whips’ room a couple 
of hours later I found a sheet of equal dimension 
pinned against the panelling, bearing the following 
legend : 

INSOMNIA. 


THE CURSE OF THE AGE: WHY SUFFER FROM IT? 
SrrR HERBERT MAXWELL’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON IS NOW OUT. 


TRY IT! 


ONE CHAPTER TAKES EFFECT FOR A WEEK ;TWO VOLUMES 
SERVE A LIFE-TIME. 


Tue RicHut Hon. A. J. BALFOUR WRITES— 
‘*T USE NO OTHER.” 


THE LORD BisHOP OF LONDON sAYS— 
IS BETTER THAN ANY SERMON—EVEN MY OWN.” 
TRY IT! 
DON’T RUIN YOUR HEALTH WITH DRUGS. 
To be had of all the trunk makers. 


Let that be a lesson to anybody who is tempted 
to fall asleep over the first part of Evening 
Memories; and they will most assuredly be 
tempted. They may read some of forty-nine pages 
of a slightly tedious description of a most ordinary 
boyhood, and then, if they have gone to sleep, they 
will have missed the first story—that of a Scottish 
host who had a conscientious objection to waltzes 
and polkas. James Baird his name was, and advan- 
tage was taken of his absence at supper to get the 
band to strike up a waltz. ‘‘ As luck would have 
it, he returned to the ballroom while the forbidden 
dance was in full swing. Striding into the middle 
of the room, he held up his arms and shouted, 
‘Nane o’ your belly-rubbing dances here, ye 
b——— !’ and turning to the band, ‘A reel, 
a reel.’ 


After that there will be little more risk of slumber, 
fo: the subsequent pages are packed with delight- 
fully inconsequent chats about old times, and 
enlivened with the most diversified string of yarns 
that any one book could possibly contain. 


Sir Herbert takes you for a very jolly stroll with 
him through Eton and Oxford (and he just strolled 
through both); gives you a delightful stay in the 
country; tells you how Lord Lambourne (Mark 
Lockwood) wrote to Lord Lansdowne. asking 
whether a certain butler was a thorough gentle- 
man’s servant and how Lord Lansdowne replied : 
‘*T think that he quite fulfils that description ; he 
is the sort of man who might come into your room 
any morning and say, ‘ The Last Trump has just 
sounded, my lord. I was afraid it might have 
escaped your lordship’s attention’ ”’ ; entertains you 
with informative tales about field sports; and then 


inveigles you into a trip abroad, and plunks yoy 
down with a punctured bicycle at Langeais, too late 
for lunch, while one of his friends (and by this 
time one of yours) rattles off an imprompty 
Limerick : 
There was a young maiden of Langeais 
Who exclaimed—“ Je voudrais bien manger, 
If there’s ceufs sur la plat 
I’ll have some of that; 
Mais du poulet j’ai toute la nuit songé.” 

Soon after that you will, if you are wise, accom. 
pany Sir Herbert to Parliament, and, although he 
may show you some of the frailties of your old-time 
idols, he will do so in such kindly and humorous a 
fashion that you won’t mind. 


He tells a good story of one of his experiences as 
a Whip: 
A certain wealthy manufacturer, member for a 


northern English constituency, came into our room 
one day and began thus frankly : 


“‘ Now look here, you chaps; I’ve been a good boy 
these many years, you must allow. I don’t suppose 
you have many on your books that have given better 
attendance than I have. It’s my turn now to ask you 
for something, and I expect you’ll do it for me.” 


We assumed, at least I did, that he wanted a handle 
to his name, but we were barking up a wrong tree, 
so to speak. 


‘* T have a girl,”’ he went on, ‘‘ my only child, just 
come out. She’s as nice a lass as there is in England, 
though I say it as perhaps shouldn’t. Nice-looking, 
too, as anyone may see for himself, and she’ll take 
something with her wherever she goes, £100,000 as 
her marriage portion, and all I have to leave when 
I’m done with it. Now I want you to find her a real 
good husband, a bit o’ blood, you know. You can 
do it as easy as walkin’. I’m not asking too much, 
and I know youn’ll do it for me.” 


The young woman found her “‘ bit 0’ blood” 
without the aid of the Whips, but her father, ‘‘ the 
old sinner,’’ having attained the ripe age of eighty- 
three, married a second wife in 1913. 


Evening Memories has this rare recommenda- 
tion. Sit down with it in the evening by the fire- 
side and with the pipe drawing well, and you will 
find it difficult to imagine that you are not just 
chatting with a delightful old man who possesses a 
great fund of knowledge, a fine set of reminiscences 
and a delicious sense of humour. 


A GOOD COMBINATION 


The Strange Adventures of Jonathan Drew. By 
Christopher Ward. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


A remarkable example of the new type of book 
in which a man who packs ten lives of adventure 
into one rather rascally one just sets down his 
story of what happened to him—and what he made 
happen to others. Jonathan Drew, over a hundred 
years ago, had all sorts of remarkable experiences 
in such places as Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and a whole string of others, not 
forgetting Missouri and Kentucky, and the tale 
of them is told ‘‘ as taken down by Christopher 
Ward, Esq., of Wilmington, Delaware.”’ It isa 
good yarn, and both Jonathan Drew and Christo 
pher Ward, Esq., of Wilmington, Delaware, are 
to be congratulated on having met each other 
so opportunely. They make a_ magnificent 
combination. 
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AN IMPERIAL TRAGEDY 


The Life of the Emperor Charles of Austria. By 
Herbert Vivian. Grayson. 18s. net. 


HE tragedy of the Hapsburg family forms one 
T of the most romantic pages of modern 
history, and the tragedy of the Austrian empire one 
of the most important. Mr. Herbert Vivian has 
brought the final aspects of them together in a book 
the distinguished personal touch of which in no 
way diminishes its value and enhances, rather than 
diminishes, the sombreness of their story. _ 

On the larger historical side Mr. Vivian is per- 
haps less happy. His enthusiasm for his subject 
imparts to his work the air at times of being a 
hagiology. On some of the steps that immediately 
preceded the war he is demonstrably wrong; nor 
he does not seem to appreciate the fatal importance 
cf the annexation of Bosnia; and he gives a very 
hazy impression of the Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand’s plan for changing the Austro-Hungarian 
into a tripartite Empire which should remove the 
danger of Slav unrest. Mr. Vivian’s overpowering 
monarchical principles moreover tend to make him 
shower every talent upon the luckless Emperor 
Charles, including military genius. He is on safer 
ground with the Emperor’s private character, his 
fortitude, gentleness, and upright devotion to duty. 
In time of peace Charles would probably have made 
an excellent monarch, but he had not the brain or 
strength for a crisis: for all the good intentions 
displayed in his celebrated attempt to bring about 
peace in 1916, he did not see that the only way to 
achieve his object was for Austria-Hungary to 
break off from Germany and make a separate peace. 

This was doubtless impossible; but the alterna- 
tive the Emperor chose was impossible too. Mr. 
Vivian’s book is one to be strongly recommended 
on the personal side. Among the best things in it 
is the diary kept by Col. E. L. Strutt, who after the 
revolution was sent by the British Government to 
help the Imperial family, and brought them out 
single handed into Switzerland. Col. Strutt’s diary 
should become a classic on the question how to deal 
with revolutionaries. He tackled a situation of 
appalling difficulty with a master hand and, 
naturally enough, got no thanks for it, at least 
from his own country. 


PEPPER AND PERTNESS 
The Great Victorians. Edited by H. J. Massingham 
and Hugh Massingham. Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson. 8s. 6d. net. 
HIS book contains forty studies, but conveys 
no combined impression, and the hopes 
expressed by the editors are unfulfilled. No person 
without much previous information, could gain 
from it a serious idea of the age which it professes 
to treat: it is like a series of jerks that never fuse 
into harmonious motion. What is more surprising 
is the weakness of many of the component parts, 
coming as they do from the pens of practised and 
popular writers. The majority have fallen between 
the two stools of biography and of criticism. Their 
criticism too is often marred by the personal touch : 
excessive use of a pepper pot filled with the first 
person singular is merely pert. There are some 
exceptions, and Mr.. St. Johri Ervine’s essay on 


General Booth, easily the best in the volume, is 
a model of its kind. But in the main ‘‘ The Great 
Victorians ’’ is a housemaid book : a lot of flapping 
with the duster, and not much to show for it. 


THE AFRICAN TRADITION 


The Other Spanish Christ. By J. A. Mackay, 
D. Litt. Student Christian Movement. 9s.. 

The reviewer’s heart thrilled at Dr. Mackay’s 
opening eulogy of Don Miguel de Unamuno, that 
Spaniard who called upon his compatriots to be 
Africans, to be true to St. Augustine and Tertullian, 
in a protest against the modern world. Neither 
Roman Catholic nor Protestant, but a mystic with 
the Spanish tradition behind him, he hoped for 
some bold declaration which would explain how it 
was that America south of the Mexican border, 
despite a thousand revolutions and superstitions, 
had so utterly outstripped in everything that 
matters the Republic that lies on the North. 

Alas! our expectation was disappointed. Dr. 
Mackay’s book is full of learning and experience. 
It is well written and it is only after quite a number 
of pages that the reader begins to suspect that it is 
in truth special pleading. The author himself is 
far above any suspicion of belonging to the school 
of practical missionaries, which conceals the golden 
calf under the veil of religion; yet one wishes that 
he would not insist that protestant propaganda is 
not prejudicial to trade relations between North and 
South America. In truth, it is not easy to be sure 
whether the author really wants the South 
Americans of whom he writes to be African in the 
best sense of the word or just ordinary up-to-date 
Protestants in a material world. 


SNAPSHOTTING A CONTINENT 


South America: A Continent of Contrasts. By 
Kasimir Edschmid. Thornton Butterworth. 
21s. 

Son AMERICA has a large literature, most 

of it more instructive than amusing. It 
would be inaccurate to say that Mr. Edschmid is 
more amusing than instructive, but at least it is 
correct to say that he is a pleasant and high- 

spirited guide, who can see the amusing side of a 

revolution and is not seriously put out by the 

failure of a railway to function according to plan. 

A jolly traveller makes a jolly country, and, if 

Statistics are somewhat to seek, stores are here in 

plenty—from the invasion of the sacred masculine 

preserve, the Union Club of Santiago, by women 
to the revealing phrase, ‘‘ Unfortunately the Eng- 
lish are dropping out of South America.”’ 

These asides and anecdotes perhaps convey more 
of the spirit of the places visited than a heavier 
handed writer’s solemnities, and the book is full 
of thumb-nail sketches that live in the memory with 
the clarity and precision of a miniature. Those 
whg wish for an abstract of commercial or political 
information will probably complain that the book 
does not give them what they want. But, then, 
the author never meant to; he has simply conveyed 
the spirit of a continent in a series of snapshots. 
The illustrations are hardly equal to the letter- 
press, but for once in a way a book of travel has 
an index, and a good one, 
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A Short Guide to New Books 


We Have Paid Enough! Europe’s Message to 
America. Simpkin Marshall. 2s. net. 


HIS small but extremely able book puts the 
case for the cancellation by the U.S.A. of 
her war debts with overwhelming force. Facts 
are stated and questions argued in seventeen 
chapters by Englishmen, Frenchmen, Australians 
and Americans and in extracts from American 
publications. The subject is treated from the 
historical, financial, economic and moral points of 
view, and anyone who still harbours doubt should 
at once read We Have Paid Enough! He 
will speedily be convinced. The book is one that 
must do a great public service. 
The Land-Locked Lake. By Lt.-Col. 
Hanbury-Sparrow. Barker. 7s. 6d. 


It is difficult in the space of a short review to do 
full justice to the excellence of Colonel Hanbury- 
Sparrow’s book. It is written with a quiet and 
impressive dignity and the insight into the war- 
time mentality is profound. 

To read the book is to experience a deep satis- 
faction which comes, alas, only too rarely these 
days, and hard-hearted indeed would be the reader 
who, having read, did not lay down the book with 
a sincere feeling of thanks to the author. 


A. A. 


The Reliability of Examinations. By C. W. 
Valentine, M.A. University of London Press. 
Ts. 6d. 


In a well-balanced and critical volume, Professor 
Valentine questions the value of the examination 
system in modern education. He bases his survey 
on investigations of performances subsequent to the 
examination test, and his findings are therefore of 
real value to the student of education. His book 
commands considerable thought, and should be 
widely appreciated by all who take this question 
at all seriously. 


By Princess Marie de Croy. 
8s. 6d. 

The author literally had war thrust upon her 
when Belgium was invaded and occupied by the 


War Memories. 
Macmillan. 


Germans. In the midst of the turmoil she found 
time quietly to assist Nurse Cavell’s organisation 
for the repatriation of prisoners and at that famous 
trial she was sentenced to ten years’ hard labour. 
This is a document of rich philosophy, written by 
a brave woman who was loved by all with whom 
she came in contact—always excepting, of course, 
the Germans; and even some of them were moved 
to admiration by her courage. 


James Stansfeld: A Victorian Champion of Sex 
Equality. By J. L. Hammond and Barbara 
Hammond. Longmans. lds. 


This is a rather remarkable piece of social his- 
tory. The fight against the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, and the brothel system to which they gave 
recognition, is practically either unknown or for- 
gotten; yet it was a great issue in comparatively 


modern politics. A few people remember the cam, 
paign of Josephine Butler, but not until now has 
full tribute been paid to the work of Stansfeld, who 
held Cabinet office in the days of Palmerston ang 
Gladstone and who sacrificed a career for the sake 
of the cause in which he believed. The episode 
which this book describes was fraught with 
enormous consequences to the social well-being of 
this country, and the authors are to be congraty. 
lated on the calm but illuminating manner jp 
which they have carried out a valuable work, 


Unwilling Passenger. 
& Faber. 10s. 6d. 


This is a grim, brutally outspoken war book 
written by a matured Regular officer. He does not 
mince his language or tone down the stories he 
tells. The final sentence reads: ‘‘ At long last | 
was disillusioned.” That gives the key to a starkly 
frank volume that will anger some and shock more. 
Colonel Osborn passed dreadful days and dreadful 
nights and he makes no pretence of reserve in 
giving his account of them. 


By Arthur Osborn. Faber 


Death to the French. By C. S. Forester. The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is a marvellous book if it is based, 
as seems possible from internal evidence, on 
historic fact: if not, it is perhaps still more 
marvellous as the result of imagination applied to 
make an extremely limited and difficult epoch of 
the past relive in our minds. Mr. Forester has 
taken as his theme the adventures of Rifleman 
Dodd of the 95th cut off by the French from his 
regiment retreating inside the lines of Torres 
Vedras in 1810. To the smallest detail the story 
rings true; as a picture of war it is infinitely 
superior to most of what has been written about 
another fought a century later. A concise, com- 
pelling book. 


Germany. A Companion to German Studies. 
Edited by Jethro Bithell. Methuen. 15s. net. 


HIS volume is a sequel to ‘‘ Spain ”’ in the 
same series, and may justly hope to achieve 
a success equal to that of its predecessor. The 
object of the book is to give English readers 4 
clear conspectus of Germany as a historical and 
psychological entity. German history, literature, 
art and music are treated by specialists of unques 
tioned competence, while Mr. Bithell, who is reader 
in German in the University of London, besides 
one of the chapters on literature, contributes an im- 
portant introduction on ‘‘ The Country: i 
Peoples, its Language and its Thought.” We 
may not all have the same enthusiasm for 
the German language that leads Mr. Bithell 
prefer ‘‘ funkelnagelneu ’’ to ‘‘ bright as a new 
pin,” or the somewhat sentimental ‘‘ mein seligt 
Vater ’’ to our simpler ‘‘ my late father ’’; but 
these are minor matters. 'The book is packed 
with valuable information and seems eminently 
calculated to fulfil its object. 
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Novels in Brief 


Butler’s Gift. Martin Hare. Heinemann. Ts. 6d. 

Philip Silver, a bank clerk in Liverpool, learns 
that he is to be left an estate in Ireland. He leaves 
the bank and lives with relations in order to acquire 
the stock-in-trade of a country gentleman. Thrust 
into the middle of this impecunious family, living 
in a Rectory in County Cork, his presence reacts 
on each of his cousins, so that they are forced per- 
manently to change their various outlooks on life. 
When his inheritance fails to materialise and he 
has to return to the bank in Liverpool, he leaves 
his cousins with a real regret. 

An agreeably and amusingly light book. 


To-morrow’s Woods. By Jane Oliver. Collins. 
Ts. 6d. 

What is to happen when a man of twenty-four 
falls desperately in love with a woman of nearly 
forty? What is to happen when she as passion- 
ately loves him? Miss Oliver has written sympa- 
thetically on this problem and yet never gives it 
undue preponderance. The other characters are 
well drawn, too, and the whole makes a very 
satisfying story. 


The Road to Desperation. By Mary Hastings 
Bradley. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 

Old Man Harken’s will was as diabolical as it 
could be. All his estate, with the exception of a 
small annuity to his wife, was to go to his nephew 
Alexander, provided that he, Alexander, married 
Old Man Harken’s daughter. If the marriage did 
not take place within the year the money would go 
to the other nephew, Nathan. Nathan, as nasty a 
piece of work as you could find, plots and schemes 
to get the money, but fails dismally. There is 
mystery, there are scenes in Africa well worth the 
reading, there is vengeance and fighting. The 
Road to Desperation may annoy you, but it will 
not bore you. 


Peter 


Mutinous Wind. By Robert Speaight. 
Davies. 7s. 6d. net. 

Oxford, young Oxford, how superior you still 
are, and how serious in your superiority. If only 
Mr. Speaight had had his tongue in his cheek, he 
might have approached Max’s classic, Zuleika 
Dobson. As it is, this book may be recommended 
to Oxford men, elderly or old, who want to be 
reminded of how they talked and pretended to feel 
and think twenty, thirty or forty years ago. 
Though it has good points, it will probably aggra- 
vate other people. 


The Notting Hill Murder. By Clive Ryland. 
Grayson. 7s. 6d. net. 


One of the most ingenious murder plots ever con- 
structed. So ingenious indeed that the author 
has to enter into an unusually long explanation at 
the end to show the link between criminal and 
victim. But it is none the less good for that and 
Mr. Ryland provides a mystery clever enough to 
Satisfy the taste of the most hardened lover of 
ive stories. 


Next Weeks Broadcasting 


It was almost inevitable that there would be a 
period of reaction in the programmes at the con- 
clusion of the Promenade Concert Season. One 
has become so accustomed during the last few 
weeks to the comfortable feeling that there will be 
at least one good programme every day that it 
comes as something in the nature of a shock to dis- 
cover that these exhilarating concerts have been 
replaced in the main by highly indigestible slabs 
of dullness. 

True, there will be a performance of Bach’s 
‘“* The Art of Fugue ’’ by the London Symphony 
Orchestra from the Queen’s Hall on October 3rd 
(8.15 p.m., National) which will give listeners the 
opportunity of comparing the merits of the L.S.O. 
and the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, and Liver- 
pool comes to the rescue on October 8th with a 
Promenade Concert of its own (8 p.m., Regional). 
Apart from this, however, there is nothing new. 

There will be a revival of ‘* House Party ”’ (con- 
fidently described as a ‘‘ jeu d’esprit ’’) on October 
7th at 8 p.m. (National) and October 8th at 9.15 
p.m. (Regional), but even the most tolerant listener 
tends to become exasperated with these intermin- 
able resuscitations of the deservedly dead. 

The Productions Department also gives us 
White Blackbird,’’ by Lennox Robinson 
(October 5th, 9.20 p.m., National, and October 
6th, 8 p.m., Regional). 
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C. J. HAMILTON 
Lombard Street, Thursday 


HAT is the prospect before the market in 

British gilt-edged securities? This is the 
question that is pre-eminently exercising the minds 
of investors, whether they are in command of large 
resources or small. Is this the time to buy, to 
sell, or to hold? 

The answer clearly depends upon a number of 
factors in the economic situation about which it is 
impossible to be certain. All that can be 
attempted is to indicate the nature of these factors 
and to give a judgment based upon probabilities. 

Let it be assumed that one is taking account of 
the course of the market, not for the next week or 
two, but over the coming twelve months. The 
yield of assented War Loan is a trifle under 3} per 
cent. What will be the yield a year hence? 


The Coming Demand 

It will probably be agreed that the gilt-edged 
market is now somewhat in the position of a shel- 
tered industry. Its wares are protected by the 
embargo as well as by the sentiment that still 
attaches to the conversion. This may not count 
for a great deal, since, at the moment, the demand 
for capital, even if the capital market were quite 
free, is relatively small. But suppose that in the 


next twelve months there should be a definite re- 
vival of trade. There will then follow a very con- 
siderable demand. With returning confidence in 


the prospects of industry there would be also a 
large transfer of investment resources from the 
gilt-edged market to the industrial market. More- 
over the bond market in the United States would 
be certain to undergo a very marked revival which 
would attract a great deal of British capital. 
Unless, therefore, one supposes that the world 
supply of capital is so plentiful as to make 34 per 
cent. a true economic price, it would seem to be 
quite certain that the value of our gilt-edged 
securities would fall. 

The supposition is unreasonable. A great deal 
of evidence can be marshalled against it. The 
whole world is now dominated by new ideas and 
the growth of new wants. As the restoration of 
confidence and the rebuilding of the world’s 
economic structure (so sadly damaged by the world 
depression) proceeds, the demand for capital will 
be so great as almost certainly to raise the supply 
price above the meagre level of 34 per cent. 

If it be imagined, on the other hand, that the 
depression continues, what then is likely to be 
the course of gilt-edged prices? Will it not mean 
that the present level of direct taxation will have 
to be maintained, that considerable inroads will be 
made upon our capital accumulation, accompanied 
by the sale of securities? More and more will 
people seek to increase their investment income 
by transferring resources into other channels. To 


mention only one of these, it seems likely that the 
value of land in this country will undergo a cop, 
siderable appreciation in the near future. 

Whether it be assumed, then, that trade revives 
and the depression gives way to a rapid expansion 
or, that the depression continues, the probabilities 
all point to a decline in the value of gilt 
securities, not in the next week or two, but over 
period of, say, twelve months. 

This prospect is evidently accepted by those who 
are now advocating special protective measures for 
the purpose of maintaining a low rate of interest, 
Mr. Keynes has recently advocated a direct attack 
upon the long-term interest rate. ‘‘ A great reduc. 
tion in the long-term rate of interest corresponds,” 
he says, ‘“* profoundly to the character’ and, 
indeed, to the necessities, of the underlying facts,” 
But, he maintains, it will not happen by itself. It 
will ‘‘ require the combination of deliberate pur. 
pose with the organised co-operation of the prin. 
cipal factors in the market.’’ 


A New Factor 

Here, evidently, a new and important factor in 
the situation has to be considered. Mr. Keynes 
desires that this country should be made “‘ to func. 
tion as a closed system.’”” He wishes British 
capital to be reserved for British users. Further, 
he believes that the rate of interest is largely con- 
ventional and can be, at least within limits, con- 
trolled by the method of giving the investor the 
kind of security that he wants. 

It is evidently of great importance, in consider. 
ing this argument, to know the length of the 
period over which Mr. Keynes would exercise the 
kind of control that he desires. In the compara 
tively short run it might be quite possible to pre- 
serve an exceptionally low rate of interest by the 
method he proposes. In the long run it is far 
from certain that saving is not governed by the 
price that is paid for it much more effectively than 
he seems to hold. 

There is, however, a far more important con- 
sideration from the point of view of the immediate 
future. He agrees that any attempt to maintain 
interest rates in this country at a lower level, risk 
for risk, than in other parts of the world, would 
be likely to stimulate an exodus of capital that 
would not only defeat his object, but would, at the 
same time, produce serious effects on the exchange 
value of sterling. A policy of conserving British 
capital for British uses would require a control of 
exchange facilities far more drastic than was 
attempted during the period immediately following 
our departure from the gold standard. 

Experience surely shows that control of this kind 
is extremely difficult to enforce. But, suppose that 
it could be enforced, is it not a serious error t0 
suppose that the best way to our own recovery, t0 
say nothing of world recovery, is to aim at 
closed systems”? ? 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Total Funds exceed £40,697,000. Total Income exceeds £9,901,000 


LONDON : 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH : 64 Princes Street. 
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The Boon of Foreign Investment 


SIR,—Mr. P. C. Loftus, in his article, “* The 
Curse of Foreign Investment,’’ defended the 
general proposition that capital investment abroad 
had proved a mistaken policy and was an im- 
portant cause of unemployment. In my reply I 
advanced reasons for believing that foreign capital 
investment had been a boon to ourselves and the 
world in general. 

In his rejoinder Mr. Loftus declares my argu- 
ments to be irrelevant, naive and inconclusive. I 
cannot see, however, that he has in any way 
strengthened his case. Moreover, it seems to me 
that he has missed the point of my arguments, as 
he has missed the essential considerations under- 
lying the whole question. 

He thinks my reference to the Elizabethan mer- 
chants who, by adventuring their capital in India, 
laid the foundations of the Indian Empire, irrele- 
vant ‘‘ because they did not export goods in return 
for long term foreign investments.” How, then, 
did they set up their factories at the various trading 
centres ? 

He denies my contention that capital invested in 
foreign railway development has been beneficial in 
opening up great supplies of food and raw material 
on the ground that these railways, at any rate in 
Canada and Australia, have forced these countries 
to concentrate on manufacture instead of agricul- 
ture and on the ground that they do not pay. 

There is not, I think, a shred of justification for 
the former assertion. | Economically ‘* young ’”’ 
countries have not had industries ‘‘ forced upon 
them.”’ They have been developed chiefly because 
of the belief that manufacture is more profitable to 
a nation than agriculture and because industries 
are supposed to add to a nation’s prestige. That 
many railways at the present time are not very pro- 
fitable is true of our own no less than those of 
Canada and Australia. But what about the rail- 
ways of India? 

Mr. Loftus attributes special importance to the 
argument that an export of capital is an export of 
goods on credit. This, he seems to think, proves 
it to be acurse. To which I replied that without 
an initial advance of credit the subsequent cash 
transactions, which Mr. Loftus fully approves, 
could never have taken place. Particular instances 
in which the credit has proved to be bad do not 
prove that it is bad in general when the sum of 
transactions and their consequences are taken into 
account. If it were so, it is almost incredible that 
the common sense of business men would not long 
ago have caused them to close their purse strings 
to all foreign capital lending. 


Your City Epitror 
The Roman Catholic Church, and Chastity 


SIR,—Dean Inge has been expressing himself, 
somewhat forcibly, against Roman Catholicism. 
Iam not a member of the Roman Catholic Church, 
but I have the greatest reverence for that great 
and powerful Christian organisation. One of its 
noblest features is that it teaches and practises 
chastity. It stands—a mighty bulwark—against 
the sexual corruption of the age. (aaa ae 


The Roman Catholic Church holds the ‘‘ Doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception,” and regards 
chastity as one of the highest virtues. All of its 
priests must take the vows of chastity; and, from 
time immemorial, men and women have been 
sainted by that Church for the sexual purity of 
their lives. If there were no other reason, and 
there are a thousand, for the existence of the 
Roman Catholic Church, its teaching of chastity 
to a sexually corrupt world would render its con- 
tinuance necessary. 

BERTRAND SHADWELL. 

Hotel Gonnet et de la Reine, 

Cannes, A.M., France. 


Quarantine for Dogs 


SIR,—It is astonishing to find people without 
any veterinary or medical knowledge airing in the 
Press their opinions against the six months’ 
quarantine for dogs imported from foreign 
countries. If these people had ever seen cases of 
rabies in animals and hydrophobia in human 
beings, they would hold different opinions. 


The six months’ quarantine for dogs imported 
from foreign countries is a splendid thing. It 
has proved itself beyond all doubt in keeping this 
country free from the terrible scourges of rabies. 


It is beyond my comprehension that anyone 
should attempt to smuggle dogs into this country 
when they must know perfectly well the terrible 
risk that might be run. 

James M. K. Lupton. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


The GREATER BRITAIN 
by 
OSWALD MOSLEY 
What Fascism will mean in Britain 
B.U.F. PUBLICATIONS y ) 6 


1 GREAT GEORGE STREET, LONDON 


THE 
WONDER WATCH 


UNBREAKABLE SHOCK PROOF 
GUARANTEED 


post Each 


Cash returned if not satisfied 


THE GEM WATCH COoO., 


180, Cemetery Road, Sheffield 11. 
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Literary Shipping 
EARN to write Articles and Stories, make spare hours. x SRer “Re 
L profitable. Booklet free—Recent Institute (Dept. 2 P. & O. & BRITISH INDIA4&4 
191), 9, 9, Palace Gate, W.8. = MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
Zz (Under Contract with H.M. Government) 
HE COMING RACE, New Edition of “Ars Vivendi,” = LONDON, MARSEILLES. vate, MED 
E ew Edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” = P . 
T = EGYPT, SUDAN, INDIA PERSIAN” 
with preface giving practice of Upward Breathing. = (CEYLON STRAITS, CHINA, JAPA 
Strikin for health, throat and voice. — East AnD sour ICA, AUS STRA 
MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, Wigmore Hall, W.1. = P, &. 0. ble, 
= Tickets of att O., and “New Zeal 
OVELS, STORIES, and general MSS. read and placed = ees Senqeae. 
N by experienced Editor and Publieher’s Reader. Grate- = ali Pessenger Business, = 
ful Testimonials Lonpvon Literary Acency, Recent = 130, "London, FREIGHT 
House, Recent Street, W.1. = Lonbon ) AWS 
~ Street, E.C.3 
Miscellaneous 
(CHILDREN’S HOLIDAYS. A group can be received to Entertainments 
camp on South Downs near Beacon Hill School in 
charge of experienced staff. For terms write Principat, Z 
Beacon Hill School, Harting, Petersfield. QUEEN'S (Gerrard 41) 


TEA for the discerning. Finest blend Sylhet and Ceylon 
leaf with Darjeeling Broken Orange Pekoe. Packed 
in 1-lb. lined boxes 3/-, three boxes 8/6, post free. Buy 
from Eastern Iuports, Lrp., 141, Moorgate, London, 


Evenings at 8.30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 29, 
BARRY JACKSON presents— 


EVENSONG 


By Edward Knobleck & Beverley Nichols 
EDITH EVANS 
Violet Vanbragh Wilfrid Lawson 


E.C.2. 
A REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish Tobacco. 
“ BIZIM ” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. Remit to manniac- 
turers, J. J. Freeman & Co., Lrp., 90, Piccadilly, Wv.1. 
“SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pi Tobacco, the finest combina- 
tion ever discovered of Choice Natural Tobaccos; every 


pipeful an indescribable pleasure: 12s. 6d. per }-lb. tin, 
post 


Educational 


DAVIESS 5, Sussex Hype Park, W.2. (Papp. 3352). 


Results, 1932, First List. 
F.O. : Four places out of five. 
Consular : First, second and five others. 

Second and four others. 


Home Civil : 
L058. : Second, third, fourth, fifth and others. 
‘Next Term begins Wednesday, October 5th 


LEARN TINY SENTIMENT WRITING. Highest paid 

literary work open to anyone. 56 International buyers. 
Details—E.E. Service, (Dept. 221), 116, Tavistock Road, 
Plymouth 


Personal 


NEW MAN. I ama changed man since I took a course 

of R707, the Wonderful Rejuvenator. I only wsh I 

had the chance of this treatment years al is iniracu- 
lous. Send for free descriptive Book to-d Seven O 
Seven Ltd., Bond Street House, 14, Clifford Street, London. 


To Let 


ATTRACTIVE unfurnished flat, self-contained, newly 
decorated, £7 per month. One sitting-room, bed- 
room, bath-room, kitchen. Use of private gardens. Park 
7538 before 10.30 mornings, or write Strriine, 21, Royal 
Crescent, Holland Park, London. 


ACADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Gerrard 2981, 
Leontine Sagan’s psychological study of adolescence 
““MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM ” 
Also the Himalayan Exp. film ‘‘ EXCELSIOR.” 


NEW, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. (Temple Bar 387) 


Evenings 8.15 sharp. Mats. Thurs, and Sat. at 2.30 
BARRY JACKSON presents— 


TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD 


by BERNARD SHAW 
CEDRIC HARDWICKE 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


SUBSCRIPTION - - 
FOREIGN 


15/- a year. 
17/6 a year. 
Communications and cheques to be sent to the | 
Circulation Manager, The Chawton Publishing j 


Company, Ltd., 18—20, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W. C.2. 


GWITZERLAND. —To let for summer holidays or winter 

sports, furnished peasant’s chalet at Rougemont, 
Vaud, 3 500 ft. altitude. Maid kept.—Apply B. W. Rrotey, 
Talboys, Oxted; Surrey. 


AN EFFECTIVE MARKET 


The classified advertisement columns of the SaruRDit 
Review offer an excellent medium for disposing 


old Gold and Silver, works of art, rare books, stamps 


and all articles of value. 

Prepaid rate one shilling and sizpence per line 
(minimum, three lines). 
Communications and postal orders to be sent t 
Advertisement Manager, Satvrpay Revtew, 18-20, 
York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


Published by the Proprietors, Cuawton PusLisHinc Co., 


London, E.C.4. 


18—20, York Buildings, Adelphi (Telephone : Temple Bar Sig 
two lines), in the Parish of St. Paul, in the Connty of Printed by the. ines, St. 


Street, 


UCKLEY Press, Andre 
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